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TRAVATL KARVE 
— 


An examination of Kinship 
Organization in India reveals that 
there ave four ferent types of 
organizations corresponding to the 
four lagguage fymilies found in 
India, namely, the Sanskritie of 
north and central — Indi: the 
Dravidian of south and eastern 
India, the Austrie of East and 
north-east and the Tibetoburman 


In the following paper Kinship 
Organization of the — Sanskritic 
speaking people and the Dravidian 
speuking people is described in 
detail. Some characteristics of the 
Kinship Organization of the Austric 


= ———es 


KINSHIP ORGANISATION 
IN INDIA AND THE 
PLACE OF MUNDARI 
SPEAKING PEOPLE 

IN IT 
because the present auther has no 
first-hand knowledge about these 
people. 


Kinship is a social group larger 
than the immediate family and 
smaller than a tribe or caste, A 
person is a kin of another if he 
has common ancestry with — that 
person or if he is related by 
marriage with that person, 


‘The first type of relationship ix 


called kinship by blood and — the 
second is called kinship by 
marriage or affinal kinship, 


Among the northern people words 
used for different relations are of 


people are indicated while the Sanskritic origin as will be seen 
Kinship Organization of the —_below from the Uriya terminology 
Tibetoburman people is left out given below:— 
: * Uriya Terminoloiy 
1 Fe Bappa, Nanna 
2 FaFa Jeje-bapa Gunsai-bapa, Aja, Thakura 
bapa. 
3. Fa-Fa Fa + Anaaj: 
4. Mo Fa +. Ajja, Nanna 
5. MoFaFa .. Anagja 
" 6 Far Dadda, Sanna baba 
(a) elder . Jethapa, Jetha 
(6) younger Kakka. Khudata, Kaka Chachcha, 


Dadi. 


7. Mo Br 
8, Mo 
9. Mo Mo 
10, Mo Fa Mo 
11, Fa Mo 
12, Fa Fa Mo 
13," Fa Si 
@elder 
youn f 
14, Mo Bi 
(a) elder 1 
(8) younger 
15. Br 
(a) elder 
( younger 
16, Fa Br So 


(@) older than ego 


(b) younger than ego 
17. FaSiSo 
18, Mo BrSo 
19, Fa SiSo 
20. Si 
(@) elder 


@ younger J 
21, FaBrDa 


(@ elder than ege 
(b) younger than ego 


22, FaSiDa 
(6) younger than ego 

23. Mo Br Da 

24, Mo Sia 

25, So 

26. Br So (man speaking) 

21. Br So (woman speaking) 
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Mamo 
Ma, Akka, Ata, Al, Ja, 
Ai, Aji 


Gunsai-ma, Jeji, AT ma 


Piusi, AUa 


Mausi 2 ’ 


Bhai 


Uparabhai 
Uthiabhai 


Puva-bhai 


Daddai_ Puvabhai, Jeth@pua, 
Puvabhai. 


Kakkoi puva bhai 
Pivasi-Puya-bhai 

Mamo-puva-bhai 

Mausi-puva-bhai 

Bhauai-Babin 


Atti, Apa, DidT Bala 


Daddai-zia-bhauni 
Kakkoi-zia-bhauni 
Piusi-zia-bhauni 


Mausi-zia-bhauni 
‘Mausi-zia-bhauni 

Puvo, J&daa, Pila Pua, Po 
Puttura 


Dadi 


. 
* 
\ 
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28. Si So (man speaking) +. Bhanaja 
29. $i So (woman speaking) -. Bhanaja 
30. So So (woman speaking) Natu, Napta, Nati 
31. So So So +. Ananati 
32, DaSo + Natu, Napta, Nays, Nati 
33. Da So So ++ Apanati 
34. Da o- Zia 
35, Br Da(man speaking) o- Ziati 
36. Br Da (woman speaking) 
37. Si Da (man speaking) 
38. Si Da (woman speaking) 
39. DaDa ~ 
40, Da Da Da 
41, SoDa * 
41, $0 So Da ++ Apanatuni 
43, Fa SiHu o. Pisa 
44, Hu Fa ++ Sasura 
45, WiFa + Sasura 
46. Mo Si Hu +. Mausa 
47. Mo Br Wi s+ Mai 
48. Fa Br Wi ++ Dethei, Khudi, Kaki, Khurdf, Jethai 
49, Hu Mo se Sasu, Ata 
50. Wi Mo 
Sl, Hu Gerasta, Andra, Ariya 
$2. Hu Br 
(a) elder than husband =. Dethsur, Jergasura 
() younger than husband Devar, Diara, Debara 
53. Wi Br =+ Sala, Ghara-argu bhai, Bakkira 
(@) elder than wite 
(®) younger than wife 
34, Si Hu ++ Gramahasaka 
(@) elder sister’s husband 
(6) younger sister’s husband 
3S. Hu Si Hu ++ Nanadei 
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56. Wisi Hu 
51. So WiFa 
58. Da Hu Fa 
59. Wi -+ Maipo, Bhariya 
60, Hu Si ++ Nanad 
61, WiSi 
(@) older than wife ++ Dedesasu, Jethi 
(®) younger than wife «+ Sali, Kelikufichika 
2. Br Wi 
(@ elder brother's wife ++ Bhaujo, Naabohu 
(b) younger brother's wife. Bhai-vahu 
63, Hu Br Wi 
(a) husband's elder brother's wife Ja, Joyhand =< 
(6) busband’ younger 3a 
brother's wife. 
64, Wi Br Wi +. Salbhayjo 
65. So WiMo 
66, Da Hu Mo 
67, Da Hu Jwa (n) i, Jaiti 
68. Hu Br So +» Putura 
69, Hu Si So s+ Nanandra 
70. Wi Br So 
71, WiSi So 
TR. So Wi ++ Bohu, Parajhia 
73. Hu Br Da ve Zia 
74, Hu Si Da 
75, Wi BrDa 
76, WiSiDa 
77, Father's wife other than ego's Kanidaim& Kany&bou, Dhai 
mother. 
78. Mother’s husband other than Palatima 
ego's father. 
79. Co-wife 
80. Co-husband 
Father’s house 
Mother's house 
Mother's father's house 


‘Husband’s father’s house 
‘Woman of a house 

‘By marriage 

By birth 


ee 


eA 


own siblings are deri 
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An analysis of this terminology 
shows the following characteri- 
stics: 


(1) There are certain terms for 
blood-relations which are primary 
‘These are Bappa or Bapa for 
father, Ma for Mother, Bhai for 
brother, Bahin or Bhauni for 
sister, Puvo for son and Zia — for 
daughter and Mama for mother’s 
brother. There are two words 
Nati and Natuni, ie. grand son and 
grand daughter derived from 
Sanskrit Naptr! which are also 
primary. In -other northern 
languages, besides words derived 
from Naptr there are words like 
Poto, Dhyto, ete. derived from 
Putr and Duhitr for these rela- 


tives. Other words for blood-rela- 
tions, like grand father, grand 
mother, siblings (brother and 


sister) of parents, children of one’s 
d by comb- 
ining primary terms or through 
grammatical changes of the 
primary terms for example. Some 
of these secondary terms are not 
originally (in Sanskrit) Kinship 
terms at all. The word for grand- 
father, Jeje Bapa or Gunsai Bapa, 
are obviously derived from the 
word Bapa. The word Aja is from 
the Sanskrit word Arya which has 
no definite kinship connotation. 
Aji is the feminine of Aja. In the 
same way the word Khudata for 
father’s brother is from Sanskrit 
Kshudra Tata: younger father. 


‘The word Mama as alreary said is, 
a primary word apparently not 
belonging to the Sanskrit language 
though used in all modern Indian 
languages. The Sanskrit word for 
this relation is Matula derived from 
the primary term Matru, It is 
found in modern languages only 
among the Marathi people’. 
Mother's sister is Maui (saiskrit 
Matruswasa, Prakrit—Mauchha), 
‘The word for father's sister is 
Piusi —(Pitruswasa, — Prakrit— 
ichha”-father’s sister). The 
words brother's son, sister's son, 
ete., are also deri 


(2) The children of — Mausi, 
Piusi, Khudata, and Mama are all 
called Bhai and Bahen, ie., to say 
they are like one’s brother — and 
sister whom one cannot marry. 


(3) The primary and other terms 
can be arranged in three genera. 
tions :ego and his siblings (brothers 
and sisters) are one generation. 
The children of the Mausi, Piusi. 
ete.. also belong as brothers and 
sisters of the same generation. 


The parental generation is made 
up of own parents and their 
brothers and sisters. The  child- 
ren’s generation (the filial) is made 
up of one’s own children and the 
children of one’s siblings. 
(These together with grand parents 


own 


1. The Sangkrit word Naptr itself has undergore certain 
apparenily in early vedic times it had themeaning of a ¢escen¢art or 


came {> mean 2 grandson. 


2.""Kinship organization” in India by Dr. 


Putlishing Heuse II edition 1965. 


(Mrs) 1, Karve, published by Asia 
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and grand children make up the 
“plood-kin of a person). Thus the 
kinship is arranged in three gene- 
rations and if we count the grand 
parents and the grand children 
five generations. ‘The primary 
terms are only for three genera- 
tions. 


(4)* All these form the blood: 
of a person and not a single one of 
these people can become — his 
relation by marriage. 


Affinal Kinship 


Parallel to Kinship by blood a 
person is related to many people by 
marriage. The primary Kinship by 
marriage is for three generations. 
In the ego’s generation we have 
husband and wife, with husband's 
siblings and wife's siblings. Inthe 
generation above we have the 

“parents of husband and wife and 
in the generation below ego, we 
have the daughter's husband 
(Jawai) and the son's wife (Putra 
Vahu). Here again the whole Kin- 
ship is divided neatly in three 
generations and none of the rela- 
tions by marriage ean be part of 
one’s blood-relation, These two 
features of the northern Kinship 
can be illustrated as follows:— 


poecaies 


@©; 


| ee 
Fig.t Fig-2 
In figures one and two the 


rectangle X represents the tribe or 
caste to which one belongs and 


within which one marries. In 
figure 1 the circle A represents the 
blood-kin and the circle B repre- 
sents the affinal kin as will be seen 
that two circles do not meet. In 
figure number 2 there are three 
circles each one above the other for 
blood-kin and the affinal kin, 


There is yet another feature of 
the Kinship. Among the blood- 
relations father's elder and younger 
brother and mother's younger and 
elder sisters are distinguished. ‘The 
terms for father's elder. brother and 
mother's elder sister are the same 
or modifications of the terms for 
father and mother. ‘The term for 
the mother’s (younger)sister, "Mi 
is used in many languages for step- 
mother. This terminology reflects 
the usage by which a man can 
marry his wife's younger sister. 
‘The term for father’s younger bro- 
ther is Chacha or Kaka which are 
borrowed from some non-Sanskritic 
Ianguages. Other terms are 
Khudata or Chulta both derived 
from Sanskrit word, Kshudra Tata 
meaning younger father. A bow 
uses these terms for his mother's 
second husband, i.e., to say for his 
‘own step-father. This again reflects 
the usage by which a man can 
elder brother's widow, 
Among relations by marriage a 
distinction is made between 
younger and elder relatives of ego's 
generation, For example when 9 
women speaks there are separate 
terms for husband’s elder brother 
(Jetha and Ded Sasur) which equate 
him to the father-i These 
words represent the avoidance 


marry 
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behaviour between a women and 
her elder brother-in-law and a man 
and his younger sister-in-law 
Parallel to these usages a man 
speaks of his elder brother's wife 
as Jethani and has joking relation. 
ships with her. On the other hand 
the younger brother's wite is called 
‘Bhayahu’ (Bhai-Vahu) and is 
equated to a daughter-in-law. 
There is an avoidance relationship 
between a man and his young, 
brother's wife. In the same way 
4 man makes a distinction between 
his wife's elder and younger bro- 
thers and elder arid younger sisters; 
the relationship with the wife's 
elder brother and sister is one of 
respect and avoidance while that 
with wife's younger brother and 
sister is a joking relationship, This 
emphasis on seniority and junio 
of certain relations given above is 
found among all northern people 
using a Sanskritie terminology. 
‘This feature cannot be represented 
in « simple diagram 


‘The division of Kinship into 
generations is of special importance 
in the rules of marriage and suc: 
cession. A man is supposed gene. 
rally to marry in his own genera- 
tion, This rule which is not clearly 
enuntiated in older literature is well 
illustrated in a later Sanskrit text 


The group in which a person 
married was the group of one’s 
contemporaries. This rule is not 
mentioned explicitly in the Smrtis 
but in a very late compilation when 


it is said that the groom and bride 
must not be connected to each 
other by a ‘contrary’ status-connec- 
tion, ‘The contrary status is 
explained as a situation i 
the bride could be equated to the 
groom’s mother, or the groom to 
the bride's father. ‘This is still 
further eluciated by concrete ins- 
lances such as (i) the marriage of 
a man to his mother’s co-wife's 
sister or cousin, (in this case the 
bride would be in the pos 
mother to the groom); or (ii) the 
marriage of a girl with the brother 
of her aunt's husband (the aunt is 
like a mother, her husband is like 
@ father and a father’s brother is 
also like a father), ‘That this rule 
of behaviour was followed in the 
epic is made clear by one incident, 
Arjuna in the disguise of a dancing 
master taught music and dancing 
to the princess Uttara of Virata. 
Later, king Virata offered her to 
him as wife, He however declined, 
saying that being her teacher he 
was to her as a father and she 
should, therefore, be given to him 
as his daughter-intaw, ie, as a 
bride for his son. ‘This convention 
meant that ordinarily a person 
married somebody who was of his 
own generation and ensured that 
men of different generations were 
not rivals for the hand of one 
woman, 


As regards succession the rule of 
succession was that a man was 
sueceeded by his eldest son in 
whatever hereditary post he held 


"Dharmsindhusara, P. 174." 
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whether it was that of a king or 
priest or some other office. The 
eldest son would be succeeded by 
his eldest son and so on, ie., to 
say succession was unidirectional 
going from older generation to a 
lower generation, In this process 
the collateral branches were virtu 
ally barred from  suecession and 
only in exceptional cases when 
there were no sons to succeed could 
succession go toa younger brother 
orto father’s brother. Sussession 
lists from Mahabharat time onwards 
are called description of Vamsa, A 
Vamsa is bamboo which goes in a 
single straight line from node to 
node—end is unidirectional. A 
Vamsa, i.e, say succession in 
Northern Kinship is also. unidiree 
tional descending in single 
‘This peculiarity of the Northern 
Kinship can be illustrated ple 
diagram. Figure B shows succes: 
sion from father to son in line 


where collateral branches are bar- 
red. 


8, 6 
1 


B, In figure B succession is from 
1 to 2, No. 6 died before succeeding 
therefore No. 6, succeeded and 
after him the son of No. 6, ie. to 
say No. 7 succeeds. This is the 
fact (that when succession goes 
into a junior branch,it stays in 
this branch) which is given voice 
to again and again in Mahabharat 


‘The nature of the Sout 
Kinship. 


‘The Southern Kinship is very 
different from thé north, As an 
example of Dravidian terminology, 
‘Tamil terms are given below :— 


‘Tamil Terminology 


1. Fa ” 
2. Fa Fa 
Fa Fa Fa 
Mo Fa . 
5. Mo Fa Fa “ 
6, Fa Br 
(a) elder a 
(®) younger ” 
7. Mo Br a 
8. Mo 
9. Mo Mo é 


Tamil 


Tantai Appa, Ayya (Anna), Takappan, 
Amman, Appacci, Appu, Attan, 


Tatra, Pana 
Kollu-pattan 
Tatta, Patta 

Kolluspattan 


Peviappa 
Cittappa 
Amman Mama 


Amm4, Tai, Tammannai, Anpai Ayal 
yi, Ammal. » 


Patti 


Pen 


Ne 
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10, Mo Fa Mo Kollu-patti 
11. Fa Mo Patti 
12, Fa Fa Mo Kollu-patti 
13, Fai Auai 
(@) elder 
(©) younger 
14, Mo Si 
(a) elder Periamma 
(0) younger Citti 
15. Br 
(a) elder «Anna, Tammapns, Appdeci, Ayyan 
© younger Tampi, Empi 
16. Fa Br So 
(@ older than ego Anna 
(6) younger than ego Tampi 
17. Fa SiSo Attai-pillai 
(@) older than ego . Atian 
(®) younger than ego .  Mittunap, Maccinan 
18. Mo Br So Ammanci, Mamapillai 
(@) older than ego oe Attain 


(®) younger than ego 
19, Mo Si So 

(a) older than ego 

(®) younger than ego 
20. Si 

@ elder 


®) Younger 
21. Fa Br Da 
(@) older than ego 
(®) younger than ego 
22, FaSiDa 
(@ older than ego 
® younger than ego 


Maittunap, Maccian 


Anne 
Thampi 


Akka, Tamakkd, AkKE), Atti 
Appattdi, Tattai Appi. 
Tankai, Tankacci, Tankal 


Akka 

Tankai 

Attankal, Attank’r, Maccini 
Matani, Anni 

Koluntia, Maitini, Kolunti 
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23. 


24, 


Mo Br Da 
(q) older than ego 
(© younger than ego 
Mo Si Da 
(@ older than ego 
(®) younger than ego 


. So 


Br So (Man-Speaking) 


1. Br Bo (Woman-speaking) 
~ Si So (Man-speaking) 


Si So (Woman-speaking) 
So So 


|. $0 So So 


Da So 


. Da So So 


Da 


Br Da (Man-speaking) 


Br Da (Wonian-speaking) 


Si Da (Man-speaking) 


Si Da (Woman-speaking) 


Ba Da 
Da Da Da 
So Da 


. So So Da 
. Fa Si Hu 


Hu Fa 
WiFa 
Mo Si Hu 


. Mo Br Wi 


Fa Br Wi 
Hu Mo 
Wi Mo 


|. Hu 


Ammankal,Ammankar 
Matani, Anni 
Koluntia, Koluati, Matini, Maccini 


AkKa 

Tankai 

Makan, Pillai 

Makan, Pillai 

Marumakan, Maruman 
‘Marumakan, Maruman, Mapillai (2) 
Makan §, 

Perap 
Kollu-perap 
Perap 
Kollu-peran 


Peg, Pennu, Makal, Ponn, Pingaval, 
Pipni. 


‘Makal, Peo, etc. 
Maru-makal 
Maru-makal 

Makal, Penow 

Peyarti, Petti 
Kollu-Peyarti 

Peyarti, Petti 
Kollu-Peyarti 
Attimper, Mam, Mamanar 
Mama, Maman 
Mama, Mamanar 
Cittappa 

Mami, Ammami, Attai 
Periamm’, Citti 
Mamiyar, Mami, Attai 
Mamiyar, M&mi 


Akamuttaiin, Attukarar, Mapalan, 
Kagdan, Attn, Purvcan, Kolunan, 
Koluntan. 
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4 32, Hu Br 
ye (@ elder than husband . Attan 
© younger than husband —.,_--Koluntan, Maccinapillai, Manchan 
53. Wi Br ++ Mace@p, Maittunan 
a (@) elder than wife  Attan 
(©) younger than wife + Maccinan 
n 54, Si Hu 
, (@) elder sister's husband... Attimper, Attap 
(6) younger sister’s husband ..  Koluntan 
55. Hu Si Ho Anna, Tampi, Nainna 
56. WiSiHu - Cattakan, Agpa, Tampi 
57. Sp WivFa | +» Attan, Annacci, Cammanti 
58. Da Hu Fa Attan, Annacci, Cammanti 
59. Wi ..  Akamuttaial, Mapaivi, Pontatti 
60. Hu Si Nattapar 
(@) elder than husband oe Angi 
| (®) younger than husband =. Maittini 
fF 61. Wi Si 
(@) elder than wife ss Mating 
(6) younger than wife se Macei, Ma 
| 62, Br Wi 
(@) elder brother's wife «+ Ayanti, Aoi, Manni, Nattuppen 
(®) younger brother's wife... Maittini, Koluntia 
63. Hu Br Wi ss Oxpati 
(@ husband's elder brotner’s wife Akk& 
(®) husband’s younger brother's wife Tankai 
64, Wi Br Wi +» Maccinieci, Aka, Tank 
* 65. So Wi Mo .. Akka, Tankai, Sampanti, Angi, 
‘Nattanar. 
66. Da Hu Mo - Akka, Tankai, Sampanti, Anm, 
‘Nattanar. 
67. Da Hu . Marumakan 
68. Hu,Br So «Makan 
697 Hu Si So +» Marumakan 
0. Wi Br So +. Maromakan 
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7. WiSi So BS 

72. So Wi 

73, Hu BrDa ” 

74, Hu Si Da x 

75. WiBr Da Py 

76. WiSiDa w 

77. Father's wife other than ego's 
mother 

78. Mother's husband other than 
ego's father. 

79, Co-wife 


80, Co-husband ' 


The sharp northern difference 
between kinship by marriage and 
kinship by blood is absent. The 
generation principal also seems to 
be absent as will be made clear 
from the following illustrations. 


‘The ordinary terms for father 
are Tantai or Appa and for mother 
Tayi or Amma. Sometimes the 
word Anna is used for father also. 
‘The other word for mother is rarely 
Akka, The word Ako or Akko 
masculine for word Akka is used 
for mother’s father amongst the 
Gonds, ‘There are no terms which 
connotes the meaning brother or 
fer. The elder brother is called 
Anna and the elder sister is called 


Akka while the younger brother 
and younger sister are called 
Tampi and Tankai, The son 


Mahan and the daughter is Makal. 
‘The word Pinni or Pinnai is used 
in Gondi for any small girl. The 
peculiarity about these terms is 
that the prefixces Tan, Tam, 
N, Mun, are used in association 


Makan 


Marumakal, Mattu-pen, Naytu-pen. 
Naytu-pop, Namkai, 


Makul 
Marumakal 
Marumakal 
Makal 


with them, For example, for father 
the words in Tamil literature are 
Tantai, Entai, Muntai, Tan or Tam 
meaning self or_mine. N- means 
ours and Mun means first. Entai, 
Muntai are used for God. In the 


same way the word Akka is used: 


as Tamkka. The words Tampi 
and Tankai are made up of suffix 
Tamfthe words Pin (My little 
one) and Kai (My little one). In 
Andhra the word Naina is used for 
father and means No (our) Anna 
(father). The full significance of 
these suffixces cannot be given but 
their meaning can be understood 
for ego’s own generation, Akka is 
the elder sister, Anna is the elder 
brother, these individuals are, 
“elder” to a particular speaker to 
somebody in the same sibling 
group they may be “younger” in 
which case they would no longer 
be Akka and Anna but become 
Tampi and Tankai, Thus Akka, 
ctc., being relative terms need 
suffixces like Tam to show that the 
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Particular person is older or 
younger than the speaker. Another 
peculiarity about these terms is 
that the terms for elder brother 
and sister seem to be sometimes 
used also for father and mother 
while the terms for younger brother 
and sister might be used in certain 
languages (Gondi) for an own 
child or any child. The word Pin 
means a little one “one who comes 
after me”. We thus see that the 
terms for three generations are not 
kept distinct, This can be explain- 
ed that the southern terminology 
instead of being arranged in gene- 
rations is arranged on the prinei- 
ple of absolute chronology. Th 
¢go stands in the middle, and his 
elder brothers and sisters as well as 
his parents are born before him 
and are “older” than him. This 
relationship 1 have called, “Mun 
relationship". In the same way 
ego's younger brothers and sisters 
tend to get jumped with his own 
children, All these are “younger” 


than ego—I have called them the 


“Pin relationship". The conse- 
quences of this arrangement of 
kinship will be shortly made clear. 


The parents’ siblings do not have 
four distinet terms (Chach, Phui 
and Mama, Masi) as in the northern 
their 


terminology; neither have 
marital partners four 
terms (Chachi, Phupha, 
Mausa). Instead of that father’s 
brothers are called Pariappa or 
Chinnappa (younger and elder 


Pariamma or Chinnamma. 
sister, is called Atti and mothers’ 


brother is called Maman. Father's 
brother's wives are Periamma of 
Chinnamma. The husband of 
Attai is Mamma, The children 
of Mama and Altai are called 
Machehinan and Machehini which 
means the dear one. 


Among the Dravidians a man can 
marry his Mama’s or “Atta 
daughter. He can also marry his 
Akka’s (Elder sister's) daughter. 
‘There is a taboo against marriage 
with Tankai’s (Younger  sister’s) 
daughter by the same rule man’s 
children can marry his sister's 
children, When a man speaks of 
his sister's children or when 
women speaks of her brother's 
children she designates them as 
Marumahan (Male) and Marumakal 
(Female). Because of these 
age rules the words for father and 
mother-in-law are Mana and Attai 
and for son and daughter-in-law 
are Marumahan and Marumakal, 


marri- 


There is only one regulation of 
A 


marriage among the Dravidian: 
man (or a women) must not man 
within his clan. Therefore he is 
barred from marrying his parents, 
his siblings, and his children, He 
can marry others who happend to 
be children of his “Mun relations; 
and who are not his clan mate (in 
the case of a woman she can marry 
anybody who is either her mun 
relation or a child of mun relation). 
‘A man marries his sister’s daughter, 
ie, to say according to the 
northern terminology a niece. A 
woman marries her mother's 
brother, ie., to saya Mama. We 
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find that this marriage practice 
brings out vividly the fact that the 
southern terminology is not based 
on generations. 


The marriage of a man to his 
sister’s child at once puts his own 
parents and siblings into the cate 
gory of alfinal relations.* His own 
parents become his grand parents- 
in-law. In the same way his Mama 
and his Attai become his parent 
in-law. We thus find that there is 
no sharp distinction between blood 
relations and marital re 
amongst Dravidians. These things 
can be represented by figures. 


Figure A denotes the caste or 
tribe within which a person can 
marry. A “Clan” is not represented 
in this figure. The larger circle 
‘A" comprises all The 
circle within is a kinship by blood. 
It will be seen that the kinship by 
blood becomes at the same time 
the kinship by marriage. A man 
can marry outside his blood rela- 
tion and actual count shows that 
the size of smaller circle may 
become smaller or larger. The 
figuer B shows that the ego is in 
the middle while those who are ol- 
der than him are part of his siblings 


and pareins, while those who are 
younger than him are nis siblings 
and all his childern. 

‘Arranging kinship — chronologi- 
cally rather than on the principle 
of generation has also other con- 
sequences. Sometimes in medieval 
ages (about 10th Century) the 
commentary called Mitakshara was 
written on "Yajnyavalkya Smriti”, 
‘This commentary was written by 
Vijnaneshwar Yati_ who was the 
contemporary of the Rashtrakutas. 
Sometime after that this commen- 
was accepted for” regulating 
inheritance and ~ succession in 
Andhra, Karnatak and Tamilnad, 
(This was also the case for 
Maharashtra.) 


Since then the practices of 
inheritance and succession of these 
three regions were moulded on the 
model of the northern Sanskritic 
taw.t 


The importance given to 
chronological seniority and the 
disregard of the principle of 
generation cannot be illustrated 
from the present day practices of 
these three regions. Fortunately, 
however, Kerala which remained 
matrilineal and which speaks 
Dravidian language does illustrate 
the above principle. In Kerala the 
principle of succession to an office 
is, that the oldest living male and 
the oldest living female shall 
succeed to an office. This principle 


is mother in law 


records and records about inheritance and 


whether ong can find ia them traces of an 
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is made clear from the following 
genealogy. In this genealogy the 
title of Maharaja goes from a man 
to his brother or to his nephew and 
back again to an uncle. The title 
of Maharani goes from a women 
who may be the Maharaja's 
mother, sister or aunt. The first 
Maharani was founder of the line 
and her children (Male and female) 
and the descendants of her female 
children were in a common pool of 
Succession to Maharajaship or 
Maharaniship. A record of the 
date of birth of males and females 
was kept by the court astrologers, 
and succession went strictly in 
chronological order. The result of 
this will be seen from the 
genealogy inasmuch as the 
Rajaship and Raniship go in a 
zigzag order from a lower genera- 
tion to a higher generation even 


. When there are male and female 


members in a lower generation. 


The author is not as familiar 
with the Eastern Mundari Speaking 
people as she is with the Sanskri- 
tic speaking and the Dravidian 
speaking people. A short and 
rather unsatisfactory analysis of 
the Kinship organisation of these 
people is given below in the hope 
that the workers in the tribal insti- 
tute may be able to collect relevant 
data and give a better description 
of this organisation. 


The Kinship terminologies of 
eight tribal people follow. 


From north to south they are as 
follows :— 

(1) The Khasis who live in the 
Khasi hill in the district 
of Assam, 

(2) The Santhal who live in 
Santhal Pargana of West 
Bengal, and in the eastern 
regions of Bihar ahd in 
Mayurbhanj and Balasore 
districts of Oriss: 

(3) The Munda who live in 
South Bihar and North. 
Orissa, In certain small 
areas the Munda and the 
Santhal live as neigh- 
bours. 

(4) The Bhuinya are found 
amongst southern Munda 
people in Northern Orissa. 

(5) The Juang also belong 
mostly to. the Keonjhar 
area. 

(6) The Korku are the western 
most branch of the Aus- 
tric speaking people. They 
are found in the forest of 
North-Central Maharastra 
and in South-Central 
Madhya Pradesh, 

(7) The Bondo are found in 


iri area. 
8) The Saora are the 
Southern most Austric 


speaking people who are 
spread in the hilly ranges 
of South-Western Orissa 
and in North-Eastern 
Andhra. 
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+ Of these people Khasis have a 
matrilineal organization. All others 
are patrilineal in the sense that @ 
woman on marriage goes and lives 
with a husband and the cl 
are brought up in the father’s 
house among the clans people and 
village of the father. 


A look at the terminology (See 
Chart) shows the amount of cultu- 
ral assimilation of these people 
with the surrounding Sanskritie 
speaking people and the Dravidian 
speaking people. The Khasis have 
the least contaminated terminology 
while the Bhuinya seem to have 
taken over completely the Sans 
kritic terminology of the surround- 
ing people, Among the others 
the Bondo seem to have preserved 
their terminology to a greater 
degree. ‘The author cannot say 
how’ far it is possible to approach 
‘un older generation and get Austric 
terms from them. But it would be 
worthwhile to make such an 
attempt. In the following descrip- 
tion the Khasi terminology is used 
fas the type terminology. Again 
the author cannot say with 
certainty, how far this procedure 
is justifiable, but it is adopted 
because it yields a certain pattern 
and this pattern may be used as a 
starting point by investigators. 


‘The first thing that one notices 
about the Khasi terminology is 
that in the case of number of 
primary relations there are terms 
which stand for both male and 
female relations. A prefix needs 
to be put to indicate sex. The 


terms for father and mother are 
separate. Kpa or Kthaw is the 
term for father and Kymi isthe 
word for mother. Father's elder 
and younger brother are Kpa San 
(big) and Kpa nah (younger). 
Mother's elder sister is Kymi San. 
Mother's younger sister is Kymi 
Nah. The words Kpa Nah and 
Kymi Nah are also used for step 
father and step mother. This usage 
we find both in northern Sanskritic 
terminology as also in the southern 
Dravidian terminology. For own 
elder sibling, ie, (brother and 
sister) the terms sire Hynmen Kong. 
For younger siblings (brother and 
sister) they are Hep and Ubo. In 
order to denote a male one prefix- 
ces these terms with the 
syllable U and to denote a female 
one prefixces the syllable Ka. 
Besides the words for younger and 
elder siblings there is a general 
word called Para for siblings irres 
pective of age, U Para, means 
male siblings and Ka Para means 
female siblings. In the same way 
the word for son and daughter is 
Khun. U Khun is son and Ka 
Khun is daughter. The word for 
‘a child is Ksiew and son’s son and 
daughter and daughter's son and 
daughter are called either simply 
Ksiew or Khun Ksiew (child's 
child). The words for husband 
and wife are Lok, Tynga and 
Shkaw. One has to prefix U or 
Ka to denote huband or wife. 
Husband’s younger _ brother, 
husband’s younger sister and wife’s 

brother are all called 

Husband’s father and 
father are both called 


wife's 


4X 
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Kathaw Kurim, The word for 
father’s sister, and mother’s 
*beather’s wife is Knia or Nia, and 
mother's brother is called Kyngi 
or Mama, There are words for 
mother’s mother mother’s 
mother’s mother and for the grand 
ancestress of the clan, They are 
Kymi Rad (lord), Lawbei 
‘Khynraw (the old women of the 
branch) and Iawbei 'Tymmen (the 
old women of the main clan), 
‘There gre not many kinship terms. 
There seem to be terms which 
have a, widtr meaning than par 
cular ‘ki “and words are 
ais to give them 
narrow meaning. The word Kpa 
for father seems to be an original 
Kinship word because among the 
Mundas we find the word Apu in 
‘on the other hand the word Kymi 
for mother is also used for grand- 
mother and we find the same 
word coming again among — the 
Santhals, Munda and Korku as 
Kimin or Kiming used for son's 
wife. Apparently the word Kha is 
used as a sullix for a blood rela- 
tion who is not a member of 
one’s own clan, Father's sister 
is Knia-Kha, and father’s sister's 
son is Backha, Mother's sister's som 
is also Ba-Kha, Aman talking of 
his sister's child and a woman 
talking of a brother's child calls 
him Parakha or Pirsa-kha, ‘The 
main things to notice in this 
terminology are that the terms 
can be best translated as indicat 
ing a Kinship situation. People 
are each others spouses or siblings 
or children and parents (the terms 
for male and female parents are 


however different). In the same 
way there are words for spouses’ 
siblings, One has to prefix Ka or 
U to show maleness or female- 
ness, Even that does not  sullice 
to pin point a particular relation. 
ship. Kynsi_ may be husband’s 
brother or sister or wife's brother 
and sister, Merely prefixing Ka 
or U does not tell us whether the 
relationship is on husband’s side 
or wife's side, 


Whether this peculiarity is 
merely a feature of the Austric 
languages or whether it has some 
significance for the organisation of 
Kinship the author cannot say. 


We find that there are terms for 
blood relations like parents, 
siblings, and children. Parallel 
to these there are terms for parents- 
inJaw, and spouses’ sibilings, 
These terms seemed to be made up 
of terms for primary blood rela- 
tions and some words with sullix or 
prefix which means apparently a. 
relation by marriage, Such words 
often are equivalent to. English 
terms in-law. ‘Thus Khaw-Kurim 
means father (Kathaw) and Kurim 
(? indaw), Husband's younger 
brother and husband's younger 
sister are para (brother) and Kynsi 
(? a younger relation by marriage 
2). It has also been noted that the 
syllable Kha seems to be used for 
the children of ones siblings or 
father’s brothers child or fathe 
sister's child. We have thus three 
words Kurim, Kynsi and Kha 
denoting marital relations of differ- 
ent type. What these words exactly 
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_mean I have not been able to find 
out. Among the relations by 
marriage I have not been able to 
find out words, namely, son’s wife 
and daughter’s husband. 


‘The terminology makes  distine- 
tion between three generations. 
No clear answer was given about 
cross cousin marriage. The differ- 
ent terms which are used for 
father’s sister, mother’s brother 
‘and their children show that the 
eross-cousins are not addressed by 
the same terms as siblings. 


But there is no record of cross- 
cousin marriage. As regards sue- 
cession the eldest son and after 
him the son of the eldest sister 
succeed to chiefship. On the other 
hand the youngest daughter of the 
house succeeds to the lion's share 
of the matrilineal property and she 
is also the family Priestess 
performing the familial ritual in 
her house. Ifa house has only 
sons, a daughter is taken in adop- 
tion so as to keep the clan name 
alive because a son's children 
inherit their mother’s clan, Aman 
after marriage went and lived with 
his wife's people. After a time he 
built a separate house but still in 
the compound of his mothers 
law. He supported his wife and 
children. On death his bones were 
invariably burried in the graveyard 
of his mother’s clan. In some 
cases the husband instead of living 
with his wife permanently came 
as an occasional visitor. Thus both 
for a man as well as for a woman 
the important house is the house 
of their birth. The marital tie 


created only a few responsibilities, 


It may be due to this fact that the 
terminology for the marital rela 
tions is not too definite. “Neither 
the men nor the women have daily 
obligations and contact with 
others siblings as a result that we 
have the same kind of terms for 
the husband’s relations as well as 
for the wife's relation (eg., Para 
Kynsi) 


each 


In having blood Kin separate 
from marriage kin and in “having 
three generations of kin  differen- 
tiated this terminclogy has certain 
similarities with northern termi- 
nology. In having the same kind 
of terms for male and female, i.c., 
haying terms which emphasize the 
kinship situation rather than a 
particular person it differs from 
both northern and southern termi- 


nologies. 


Like those two terminologies 
makes distinction between elder 
and younger siblings of the parents 
of the ego and of the spouses. The 
terminology available to me and 
the knowledge of the social struc: 
ture and especially of marriages — 
is so scanty that I do not venture 
to make further analysis of this 
terminology. 


A few words on the terminologies 
of other Austrie speaking tribes 
would suffice because my 
knowledge is equally scanty as 
regards these tribes. Among these 
tribes the Bhuinya have a comple: 
tely borrowed terminology mostly 
based on Uria and need not be 
considered in the examples given 


ogee at 
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below, The other tribes also have 
borrowed to a lesser or greater 
be seen from the 


table. Among the other tribes the 
words for father are Baba, Apuin, 
Buwa, Ba, Abba and Wang. Of 
these Ap 
original Austric, Baba, Ba and Abba 
n other parts of India, 
but do not seem to be of Sanski 


in and Wang seem to be 


are used 


origin. The word for mother 
Engat-Ayo, Engain, Eyong or Yang. 
Alls ic words while 
the word May Boin and Mi 
seem to be borrowed words. The 
word Kymi used for mother 
appears among three tribes ay 
Kiming, or Kimin and is used for 
younger brother's wife (Munda and 
Juang) and for son’s wife (Santhal 
id Munda), 
Gongo or. Gunguin for father’s 


em to be Aus 


here is a word 


“elder brother among Santhal and 


Munda, Among the other people 
the same relative is indicated by 
words like Atir (old? Juang), 
Khatba (Khat-old?—Korku, Busan 
(Bu-father, san—older?, Bondo} 
Whether Gongo or Gunguin also 
mean ‘older’ we do not know. For 
the father’s younger brother the 
word Kaka seems to be borrowed. 
‘The word for father’s sister also 
seems to be borrowed by all people 
(Hattom, Hattomain, Atta, Sas 
Fufu) except Bondo and Saora who 
give the words’ Munawang and 
awang. Apparently an expression 
derived from Wang (father) 
Mother's brother is Mama or 
Mamung among all people except 
‘Munda who give the word Kumang. 


For mother’s younger and older, 
sister the words are those used for 
mother prefix by words for 
younger and older—tike Marang or 
Huding, Umbuk, ete. ‘The words 
for elder brother seem to be 
borrowed, Among the words for 
younger brother the words Bokko, 
Bokon or Ubba oceure and remind 
one of the word Ubo among. the 
Khasis, ‘The words for sister are 
also borrowed; or made up from 
two words for example Bokko 
(Young-and-Ray=Woman or girl), 
‘The word Misiera of the Mundas is 
to be similarly interpreted. The 
words for — grandfather—grand- 
mother, ete., are either borrowed or 
compound words meaning older 
father, older mother, or an old one 
or an old one deserving respect. 
Such words are Sanaba, Dokri-Mai 
Sani-Mai Budha, Atir, Bara, 
Garham harhm or Garhambudhi. 
In one respect these people seem 
to have a term which is like that 
of the Khasis, namely, the word for 
son and daughter, The Primary 
word is non among Santhal and 
Munda, Kan (Juang) Kon (Korku). 
On (Bondo and Saora). To. this 
word they suffix or prefix words 
meaning a female to mean a 
daughter. Era, Kui, Chelan, Yi or 
Insul, For sister's and brother's 
children they use the same words 
when not barrowed for son's son 
and daughter's son they use the 
same words among Korku and 
Saora. For husband and wife the 
word seem to mean Man, women, 
for husband and wife’s father the 
words are hoin-har, Apu-hon-jar, 
Kuin-kar, Unkoi and Kunar. For 
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husband's or wife's mother the 
“words are hanhar, or hanar, Kiyar, 
or Kinar, We find that honjar 


and hanar are used for in-law rela- 
tionship males and females, (Some 
mes words like Bau honjar, 


Ajihanar are used. Here Bau and 
Aji are borrowed words.) Husband's 
elder brother and elder sister also 
have the same term as husband's 
father or mother, For younger 
brother's and sister’s husband and 
wife there are different words 
showing joking relationships, The 
word Teyang or Tenyang or 
‘Taiyan occur again and again in 
this context as separate words or 
as prefixces. For son's 
Santhal, Munda and Korhu use 
the word Kimin and the Saora 
used the ward Koyen, For 
daughter's husband the word 
Jawai is borrowed (Santhal, Korku, 
Bhumiya). The other give the 
word Arain (Munda) Aram 
(Juang) Arju (Bondo) Rayan 
(Saora). 


It will be seen that the Kinship 
terminology bears good _resemb: 
lence to that of the Khasis, The 
greater elaborateness is brought in 
through borrowing of terms, from 
the surrounding people. These do 
not seem to be a traditional cross 
cousin marriage. ‘This is made 
clear especially by Elwin’s genea- 
logies. (The Bondo Highlanders) 
‘The author was told that the 
Mundas do practice such a marri- 
age nowadays occasionally and did 
get to see personally a man who 
had contracted such a marriage and 
confirmed the genealogy. It has 


been recorded by all anthropo 
ogists working in this area that 


some Austric speaking tribes g3-—— 


also some Dravidian speaking 
tribes practice a form of marriage 
by which a man or a woman can 


marry 


their daughter's child 
(Grand father, grand daughter and 
grand mother, grand son marriage). 
In the terminology neither the 
words and their meanings nor the 
structure of the whole terminology 
give a hint of this type of allowed 
marriage. i 
ag 
vouched for by all Anthropologists. 
One would like to know the 
circumstances under which such « 
marriage occurs. One would like 
to know of legends and songs in 


‘Though such a ma 


is exteremely rare it has been 


which such a marriage is recorded 
and the terms of address when 
such a marriage takes place. 
Especially because the Austric 
terminology shows a distinet 


n of 
three generations, this type of 
marriage is difficult to understand. 


It will be seen that from this 
description that the need for deeper 
and more extensive study of the 
Austrie people themselves is very 
urgent and that such studies should 
be taken in hand immediately. 


The kinship terminology of 
different groups are illustrated in 
the annexure. 
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Shampun' is a tribal village in 
Jhabua district of Madhya Pradesh. 
It lies two miles away on the north 
of Tajpur Town, a Tahsil Head- 
quarter. In Tajpur there is a clu 
ster of institutions like the hospital. 
school and the post office, Sham- 
pur is connected with Tajpur by a 
Pucea road which goes to the 
interior areas of the district. This 
area is adjacent to Rajasthan 
boundary and is the stretching 
tract of the Bhills and Bhillalas— 


the tribals who have a record of 
their bravery in the history of 
Rajasthan, 

‘The village is situated amidst 
natural surroundings. — Formerly, 
there was a dense forest round it 
but now it has been cleared 
away: The land is rocky and 
therefore is not very fertile, The 


villagers produce maize and millets 
in it. One mile away from the 
village is a small stream which 
often dries in summer. 


‘The population of lage is 
135, the people are Bhills and 
Bhillalas. ‘The leadership of the 
village is in the hands of village 
Panchayat, the leader of which, 
commands a respect among the 
villagers. Their main occupation 


is agriculture but in the off season 
they also work as labourers on 
daily wages. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
IN ACTIONAL. WELL WAS CON- 
STRUCTED 
The source of drinking water 
had been the small stream which 
runs one mile away from the 
village. This had come to them as 
a tradition and they never bothered 
about the troubles, they had been 
having due to the drinking of 
stream water. They had suffered 
from diseases like dysentry and 
diarrhoea, Besides, this they had 
to walk two mile? to bring water 
which was specially strenuous in 
the rainy season. 


In the late fortees the Christian 
Mission Organisation at Tajpur 
tried to bring about a change in 
the life pattern of the villagers but 
it was not successful because the 
tribals resented to it very much. 
‘The other forces of change like 
education also did not touch them, 
though the village is not very far 
away from the Tehsil Headquarter. 
Therefore predominantly their way 
of life remained tradition-oriented, 


For the first time the village 
was exposed to direeted-change 
when a Community Development 
Block was started in 1956 with its 
headquarters at Tajpur. In 1957 
the Block was converted into a 
multipurpose tribal block, had 
sufficient funds and staff at its 
disposal and Shampur was often 
visited by the V. L. W. and other 


1, Name of the persons and places are wareal 
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Extension Officers of the Block. 
They had individual and group 
contacts and proposed to bring 
about changes in some of the 
spheres of the tribals’ way of living 
‘They very often talked on the 
theme of the benefits of a good 
source of drinking water and made 
promise on many occasions to help 
the villagers but they never pur- 
sued the matters and did not fulfil 
their promises. 


V.L. W. had been transferred.” 
Most of the staff members were 

new. The in charge! of the Block 

was a trained Social Education 

Organiser. The V. L. W: was 

ineere and hard working and had 

a knack of mixing with people. 


In the month of May, 1966, the 
V. L. W. went to Shampur to esta- 
blish contact with the villagers. 
He went to the Village Leader, 


> a Shyam Singh who was over forty 
Gradually, the villagers began five and was illiterate: He was the 
bel i tht the block function- — phiggest tand-owner in his village 
aries were visiting their village only and due to the traits of honesty, 
because they were getting salary sincerity and hospitality which he 
and they never meant any benefit possessed, he had acquired respect 
to the villagers. Consequently later in his community very much. -Be- 
on, whenever, the V.L. W. or any ~ sides this, he was the Headman of 
other Extension Officer visited the the Village Panchayat also, 
village, the villagers cared a little, ' 
and did not listen to them. The Shysim. Singh weleamed: the 
Bice etaceti, Wonks eciared « oy 7p. cattwy thar oveeid 
hat be lagers were apathetic conference, the V. L. W. felt thirsty 
Sant ee illvhas yg cca: MRE EE aE glass of water, 
hapeioes gens They, IME viele Ga aime Fil yak teoughie ang 
the village. V. L. W. fotnd it dirty. When he 
This state of affairs continued enquired the reason of it, Shyam 
till 1966. By this time the Block h said, “we get water from a 
: after passing through the normal nearby stream in which now due 
. we had been converted into a to summer, there is little water and 
‘Tribal Development Block, ‘The old therefore it is dirty”, 
- V.L.W. ++ Why don’t you have the drioking water well in. your 
village ? 
Shyam Singh But we don’t have funds for it 
V.L.W. ++ There is no dearth of funds provided the villagers are ready 


to do voluntary labour and dig the well with their spades, 
The block would give you sufficient money for making 
the well pucca. 


1. In Madhya Pradesh th: post cf the P.D. . has besa abolished. The head of the Blosk 
termed as ‘Incharge’. 
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‘Shyam Singh at once recollected 
such talks of help given by the 
V. L. W. and other Extension 
Officers in 1957 and also their futi 
lity. So he did not give much 
importance to the present V. L. W's. 
talks too. He just listened them 
for courtesy sake. 


A nionth passed away and Shyam 
Singh almost forgot about the talks 
he had with the V. L. W. But the 
V. L. W. had decided in his mind 
to pursuade the villagers to have a 
drinking-water well. So he again 
went to the village and met Shyam 
Singh and enquired about his deci- 
sion on the question of having 2 
drinking water well in the village. 
Shyam Singh did not show any 
interest. The V. L. W. expressed 
his desire to meet and have small 
group discussions with the other 
villagers. Shyam Singh agreed and 
and so the V.L. W. met other 
villagers in small groups, explained 
them the importance of having a 
good drinking water well in the 
village. : 


In the evening when the villagers 
met in their own natural small 
groups they had informal chit chat 
‘about the visit and mission of the 
V. L. W. But they did not give 
much importance to it because the 
old image of the Block Staff came 
up to their memory. They said 
among themselves, "These Block 
Officers come here only because 
they get salary from the Govern 
ment. They are in reality not 
interested for the welfare of the 
village. ‘They make false promises 
which remain promises only”. 
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Meanwhile the V. L. W. arranged 
for a film-show on the importance 
of good drinking-water well in the 
village. The film-show was quite 
new to the villagers, and attracted 
their attention very mach. They 
attended it in large number, liked 
it, and appreciated it, - 


Exchanging their impressions 
with Shyam Singh some of the key- 
persons commented, "Well, it 
would have been better if the film 
would have been in our dialect, 
But any how it was good_and we 
now have a better understanding 
of what the V.LAV. has been talk- 
ing to us so long about the well” 
Shyam Singh said, “Yes, another 
thing which has struck to me very 
much is that this V. L. W. seems 
to be somewhat sincere about his 
work. He has paid many visits to 
our village and has arranged the 
film-show too. But whether he 
would be able to fulfil his promise 
by giving funds for the construction 
of the well is still a point of doubt” 


Next day the V. L. W. paid a 
visit to the village to find out the 
impressions of the villagers about 
the film-show. He found that the 
film-show was appreciated, had 
created a favourable atmosphere, 
and the villagers listened to him 
now more attentively and responded 
a little more favourably than in 
the past. Shyam Singh told him 
very clearly that the villagers were 
still doubtful about his ability to 
fulfil his promise about the funds. 
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The V. L. W. came back to the 
Block headquarters and placed his 
findings of his visit to the village, 
before the Block-in-charge, who 
advised him to arrange a Leaders’ 
trip from Shampur to Hamirpur, 
a nearby village, for showing them 
there the well constructed with the 
help of the Block funds and also 
for enabling them to find out whe- 
ther the Block’s help reached 
there in time, 

Accordingly, after two days, the 
V. L. W, went to. Shampur and in 
a meeting of the key-persons, under 
the Presidentship of Shyam Singh, 
he placed before them the proposal 
of the visit to Hamirpur, for show- 
ing them a drinking water well 
there. They accepted the proposal, 
because in Hamirpur many persons 
were known to them and they 
thought that they would be able, in 
this way, to see their friends and 
relatives, They fixed a date also 
for the visit. 


On the appointed day, a group 
of nine leaders went to Hamirpur 
where they were nicely welcomed. 
They saw the well and exchanged 
ideas about the help given by the 
Block for its construction and thus 
got their doubts removed. They 
said among themselves, "When the 
people of Hamirpur can do a thing, 
why can't we ? When the Block 
has helped them, it must help us 
also”. They decided to have a 
well in their village and to do 
voluntary labour for it. 


After a week Shyam Singh went ~ 
to the Block Office, met the In- 
charge and submitted an applica- 
tion for funds for the construction 
of drinking water well in his 
village. 


At this stage Pyarelal, an influ- 
ential money-lender of this ‘area, 
came to know about it, He had 
settled about a mile away from the 
village and had a big farm of 
500 acres of land, all taken from 
the tribals by exploiting them 
through money-lending. He thought 
ihat if the development workers 
would have their influence in the 


village, his influence would be 
challenged and his business would 
suffer, He called Shyam Singh 


and others to his place and said, 
"I have heard that you have 
applied for funds from the Block 
for the construction of a well in 
your village. I know the Block 
functionaries do extend help by 
giving money to the villagers but 
do you know it, that they realise 
it back. If you will not be able 
to repay, your lands and houses 
would be confiscated and you 
would be placed behind bars. 
Never take Government money, 
you will be in trouble”. 


Pyarelal’s attempt to disrupt 
the process of the development 
activity in Shampur, proved a 
success. It created a suspicion in 
the minds of the villagers. They 
thought that whatever Pyarelal had 
told them was correct, though they 
could not decide what to do. 
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‘After a week the V. L. W. went 
to the village to know the date on 
which the villagers would start the 
work of digging the well, so that 
he would be able to take the 
Overseer to the village to help the 
villagers in giving them a know 
how about it, When he talked 
with the people he found them in 
confusion, After knowing — the 
cause of it, he assured them that the 
amout which would be given by 
the Block, will not be recovered. 
But he was not able to convince 
them fully. 


He came back to the Block 
headquarters and discussed about 
the situation in the village with 
the Block incharge. The V. L. W 
said, “Sir, now the situation is 
such that your visit to the village 
might prove effective in assuring 
the villagers that they would not be 
asked to repay the amount that 
would be given to them for the 
construction of the well”. The 
incharge agreed and accompanied 
the V. L. W. to the village. He 
met Shyam Singh and other lead- 
ers and said, “Well fam the in- 
charge of the Block and I assure 
you that I will never ask you to pay 
back the amount which we would 
give to help you in constructing the 
well, And whatever Pyarelal has 
told you, is altogether incorrect” 
When the leaders saw that the in- 
charge himself assuring them, they 
felt convinced and thus the confusi- 
on created by Pyaretal was remov- 
ed. 
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On the 15th June the villagers 
assembled at one place with their 
spades and with the beating of the 
drums the work was started on the 
site chosen by the village leaders, 
‘They worked very hard and within 
15 days the well was dug. 


The Block gave Rs. 1,850 for 
making the well pucca. This 
work was assigned to a contractor, 
because the villagers were unable 
to do it. The contractor. finished 
his job within a month and the well 
was ready. - 


For the formal inauguration of 
the well, the Block incharge was 
invited. The villagers now have 
a good source of drinking-water 
and no more suffer from the 
diseases and hardships from which 
they suffred in the past. 


Analysis—The process of adop- 
tion of the innovation of well by 
the rural community of Shampur, 
illustrates several points of signi- 
ficance in the dynamics of change. 
One of them which becomes quite 
obvious, when the process of change 
is looked into, is that false promi- 
ses. made by the Extension 
Workers to the rural community 
spoils their image and retards the 
progress of development, 


The V. L. W. and other Exten- 
sion Officers during the first few 
years of the inception of the 
Block, made sporadic visits and 
false promises and never made 
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continuous efforts to bring about 
a change in the village. Consequ- 
ently the villagers lost faith not 
only in them but also in all the 
Block activities because they were 


identified as the representatives of 


the Block. In the village not only 
it strengthened the forces of resi 
tance to the extent of apathy 
towards change during that period 
but also for the future too, 


The result was that later on 
whenever any Extension Agent from 
the Block, went to the village, he 
met apathy towards him and his 
Programmes. The V, L, W. who 
went there in 1966 also faced the 
same conditions which were over- 
come by his persistant effort in 
having individual group contacts 
and discussions with the villagers, 
He took a wise step in using the 
extension method of  film-show 
which attracted the attention of the 
villagers because it was a novelty 
for them. It gave them a_ better 
understanding on the problem of 
the importance of drinking water 
well. 


The village-leaders visit to Han 
Pur was also a right step taken by 
the Block Incharge, due to which 
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the leaders could remove their 
doubts about the sincerity of the 
Block and Extension Workers, from 
their own friends and relatives, It 
also created in them a sense of 
healthy competition with the 
villagers of Hamirpur which proved 
to be a good incentive in making 
the de in favour of having a 
well in their village, 


The hurdle created by the vested 
est-the money-lender was tack- 
ed quite effectively, by paying a 
visit to the village by the incharge 
of the Block who, due to the 
superior position occupied by him 
in the Block organisation, was not 
only able to remove the confusion 
about the Block help, from the 
minds of the villagers but also 
could reinforce the correct idea and 
Position, Only giving new ideas 
about the innovation is not enough 
but removal of confusion at every 
stage, in the process of change, and 
reinforcement of the correct ideas 
is also essential, 


Lastly the village-wide effective 
Jeadership and its constant utiliz 
tion by the Extension Workers, was 
one of the significant factors which 
led to success, 


SATISH CHANDRA SHARMA | 


In India, efforts are being made 
for economic and social progress 
of the rural society. For this pur- 
pose various developmental and 
reformative programmes have been 
initiated. Peoples’ ready co-opera- 
tion and willing participation is 
essential for successful implementa 
tion of these programmes. How to 
approach the people for their co- 
operation and participation ? One 
proper way would be to approach 
them through their leaders. Not 
all villages have simple leadership 
structures and it becomes difficult 
to locate the local leaders through 
whom the rural population could be 
approached. So a need arises for 
the leadership patterns to be analy 
sed fruitfully in their various rami- 
ficiations and the present study is 
an effort in this direction. 


Objective of Study 


Various factors play a role in 
emergence of a particular type of 
leadership pattern in a village. In 
the present study effort has been 
made to keep constant all other 
factors except the social structures 
in two different situations. The 
objective is to see the role played 
by social structure, if any, i 
emergence of village leadership 
pattern. 


ROLE OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
IN EMERGENCE OF VILLAGE 
LEADERSHIP PATTERN 


Selection of Villages: 


Two villages R and D from 
Nabha block in Patiala district of 
Punjab have been — purposively 
selected for the study. While 
making the selection effort has been 
made to keep constant all those 
factors which iafluence the emer: 
gence of leadership pattern in & 
village, except the social structures 
of the two villages. For this 
purpose villages have been selected 
almost of the same size and same 
operational area, Those had same 
service agencies located in the 
age; were at the same distance 
from block headquarters, nearest 
town and nearest grain market. 
‘The villages are from the same 
cultural area and approachibility 
to both the villages is also similar. 


The Villages 


Both the villages R and D are 
situated at a distance of 14 miles 
from Nabha, the block head- 
quarters, connected with Nabha 
Gobindgarh all weather metalled 
road by 3/4 and 1 mile kachha 
approach roads respectively 
Nabha town has a well established 
grain market. These villages are 
also at the same distance (9 and 14 
miles respectively) from Gobind- 
garh and Khanna grain markets. 


7} 
i 
i 
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Both the villages have their own (i) Caste Structure—Both — the” 
Grama Panchayats, village Co. villages Rand D are multi-caste 
operative’ and Gredit Soeletics and viviggos, Village His composed of 
Primary Schools, These are tan nate groups, namely, Jats, 


Almedt ofthe vame se comprising gr un’ ube nama 
of 104 and 106 households respec neal Mcrae Pees el 


tively and have almost the same Ramgarias, Jheers, Nais, Kumhars 
operational area for cultivation, (Muslim), Bharias (Muslim) and 
703 and 700 acres, respectively. Telis (Muslim). VillageD 


contains all the caste groups of 
Village R, but in addition to that 
contains eight more caste groups, 


Village Social Structures 


Village social structure has been 
studied under six headings, viz., 
(i) Caste structure, (i) Land 


namely, Khatries, Baragi, Sweepers, 


holdings, (iii) Oecupational struc. Saini, Cheembas, Lohars, Darji 
ture, (iv) Economic structure, (») and Bazigars (Tribal). Table (— 
Social participation, (vi) Power gives castewise distribution of the 
structure, village households, 
TABLE I 
Castewise distribution of the village households 
Village R 
Serial Caste group Number of Percentage 
‘No. house holds 
ay 2) GB) @ 
1 Jats & 38 365 
2 Harijans ‘ 48 46-2 
3 Banias * 3 29 
4 Brahmans i 1 10 
5 Ramparias 3 47 
6 Sheers “ 3 29 
7 Nai i 1 10 
8 Kumbars (Muslim) o 1 10 
9 Bharias (Muslim) “ 2 19 
10 Teli (Mustim) 2 19 
Total 104 100 


ADIBAST 
Village D 
Serial Caste Group ‘Number of Percentage 
No. house holds 
ay Q) @) @) 
1 Jats 16 1s 
2 Harijans - WW 160 
3. Banias 4 38 
4 Brahmans 7 66 
5 Ramgarias # 6 57 
6 Sheers ye 5 47 
7 Nai 2 19 
8 Kumbars 3 3 ; 28 
9 Bharias (Muslim) . 2 19 
10 Teli (Muslim) 3 28 
1. Khatries 6 ST 
12 Baragi - 1 09 
13 Sweepers “ 9 85 
14 Saini vs 5 47 
+15 Cheembas 4 38 
16 — Lobars 3 28 
17 Datji 2 19 
18 Bazigars (Tribal) ul 104 
Total 106 100 


‘The following observations are 
clear from the table, Firstly, that 
caste structure of village D is more 
complex than that of village R due 
to. more caste groups in it. 
Secondly, in village R two caste 
groups, namely, Harijans and Jats 
are ly dominant and 
taken together comprise 827 per 
cent of the total village households. 
In village D Harjjans and Jats 


numeri 


enjoy only marginal numerical 


do 


ence over other caste groups 
such as Bazigars and Sweepers in 
turn enjoy numerical 
dominence over Brahmins, Ram- 
garias and Khatries and so on. 
‘Third point to not 


marginal 


the structure 


of two 


ages is 
certain caste groups. In village R all 
the caste groups are from the gene: 
the 


migration of 


rations of its founders with 
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exception of one Kumhar house 
hold which had migrated to the 
village before 1947. In village D 
Bazigars (11 households), Saini (5 
households), Ramgarias (3 house 
holds), Khatries (2 households) and 
Brahmans (2 households) are 
migrants to the village, respectively 
in the years 1948, 1953, 1955, 1956 
and 1959. 


(ii) Land Holdings—In village R 
operational area of the village is 
held by three caste groups, namely, 
Jats, Ramgarias and Nai. While in 
groups, namely, Jats, Harijans, 
village D it is held by eleven caste 
Banias, Brahmins, Ramgarias, T 
Khatries, Baragi, Sweepers, Saini 
and Lohars. Table-2 give the size 
of land holdings caste groupwise. 


TABLE 2 
a «Size of Land holdings casts group wise 
VILLAGE R 
No. Cue Grup Satan’ Gg aromas of 
(0) Q) @) (O} (0) 
1 Jats “i 38 647 2 
2 Harijans oy . 
3 Banias 8 * 
4 Bramhans ie ” ce - 
5 Ramgarias 5 42 6 
6 Sheers . oe + 
7 Nai FY 1 “4 2 


8 Kumars (Muslim) .. 
9 Bharias(Muslim) 


10. Teli ( Muslim ) Pvt 


Total 


18 Bazigars ( Tribals ) 


Total re 
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VILLAGE--D 
sl. ‘Caste Group House-holds Acres Percentage of 
No, with lands held total Acreage 
a) 2) (3) @) 6) 
1 dats ss 16 254 363 
2 Harijans x 6 $2 1 
3 Banias o 2 24 34 
4 Bramhans o 4 15 107 
5 Ramgarias fi 3 35 50 
6 Shoors i # i os 
7 Nai 46 a %o 
8 Kumhars 7 
9 Barias ( Musiim ) 
10 Teli ( Muslim ) a 
i Khatries 
12 Baragi on 42 
B Sweepers 16 
14 Saini “i 82 
15 ‘Cheembas: od “ 
16 Lohars 1 un 16 
17 Dari “a é i aa 


The table shows that in village 
R Jats holding 92 per cent of the 
total operational area haye almost 
‘a monoplous hold over the village 
land. Only 8 per cent of the total 
operational area is held by other 
caste groups, viz., Ramgarias and 
Nai. In village D Jats hold only 
36+ per cent of the total opera- 
tional area and the rest 63:7 per 


cent is shared by above cited ten 
caste groups, So it may be said 
that in village D no caste group 
has a monoplous hold over the 
village land, ‘The table also shows 
that in village D some households 
of lower castes such as Harijans 
and Sweepers, ete, are land 
owners which is not the case in 
village R with the exception of one 
Nai household. 
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Table—3 gives distribution of the 
households with land according to 
the number of ploughs with them. 
Plough has been thought to be a 


two villages, Households with one 
Plough have been termed small, 
with two ploughs medium and with 


more reliable indicator for compar. _‘{hree or more or with a tractor 
ing the size of land holdings in the large. 
Table—3 
Distribution of the households with land according to the size of land holdings 
Small Medium Large Total 
Village R ve GL 7 16 44 
Village D 5 He 29 4 45 


‘The table shows that in village R 
concentration of the households 
with land is either towards large 
category or towards small category. 
Number of households with 
medium sized landholdings is 
comparatively small, In village D, 
this concentration is towards 
medium size, From the above data 
it may be inferred that in village R 
disparities in the size of land hold 
Ings from one cultivation to the 
other are large, while in village D 
such disparities are small. Data 
in the table also gives an indication 
about the possible labour opportu: 
in large farms in village R 
But in village D there are less such 
possibilities due to concentration of 
the farms towards medium size. 


(iii) Occupational Structure—In 
village R Jats and Nai have farm- 
ing as their major occupation 
throughout the year, Ramgarias 
besides cultivators are carpenters 
and blacksmiths of the village. 
Banias are shopkeepers and money 
lenders, Bharias and ‘Teli have 
cattle rearing and selling them in 
the cattle fairs as their major 


occupation, but they augment their 
income by working in the flelds in 
busy s ‘The Brahman house- 
hold has only one adult male who 
serves in the army. Rest all the 
castes namely Harijans, Jheers and 
Kumhars work as agricultural 
labourers and in slack seasons of 
agriculture shift to their subsidiary 
occupations such as weaving, rope 
making and tailoring, ete, Petty 
farmers augment their income by 
supplying milk to milk collection 
centre of ‘Horl at 
Bhadson 3 miles away, Il is clear 
that in village R there is a clear 
distinction between the high and 
pations. Superior 
occupations are held by — high 
castes and inferior or low 
occupations by low castes. In 
village D no such distinction is 
noticable. Cultivation is done by 
high castes as well as low castes 
like sweepers and Harijans, Both 
high and low caste members work 
as farm labourers. Such a situa- 
tion undermines the supremacy of 
high castes over the low castes. 
Another point to note about the 
occupational structure of the two 


low caste 0c: 
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villages is that in village R_ bread- 
winning is mostly from within the 
village. This makes village R 
people inner directed and lower 
castes economically dependent on 
high castes. in village D much of 
the bread-winning is from outside 


the village, possibly due to absence 
of large farms and lack of labour 
opportunities in the village. This 
makes the people in village D outer 
directed and economically inde 
pendent from one another. 


‘Table—4 


Caste-wise distribution of the households according to their 
‘monthly income 


VILLAGE—R 
si. Caste Group A BoC + D * Total 
‘No. 
10) Q) @) (a) (6) (6) fo) 
1 Jats “os 5 20 13 38 
2 Harijans + 4 i ” 7 48 
3 Banias i 1 2 " 3 
4 Bramhans i ie 1 4 ie 1 
5 Ramgarias ak, he 3 2 - 5 
6 Sheers 3 ” . - 3 
7 Nai 0 ie © 1 ss 1 
8 Kumbars es 1 re a Fe 1 
9 Bharias i Pe 2 * “ 2 
10 Teli ney. 2 i si 2 
Total ae ee 1 25 2B 104 
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VILLAGE—D 
si. Caste Group A Be D Total 
No. 
@ Q) @B) @) (5) ©) (0) 
1 Jat ea 2 6 7 1 16 
2 Harijans vi 1 2 “ 7 
3 Banias * . 2 2 a .4 
4 Bramhans % 3 3 1 ws if 
5 Ramgarias a 2 3 1 3 6 
6 Yheers “ Ho we es 3 
7 Nai Pa 1 1 iv 2 
8 Kumhars , a $e ie 3 
9 Bharias a - 2 x 2 
10 Teli % Ee 3 3 
11 Khatries be % 3 2 1 6 
12° Baragi % a5 a 1 1 
13 Sweepers 1 2 4s ss 9 
14 Saini 2 2 1 2 5 
. 15° Cheembas 3 1 oy ra 4 
16 Lohars 2 1 ri 3 
17 Darji < @ 4 35 2 
18 Bazigars “ 7 he 65 x ul 
Total + 45 4016 5 106 


(iv) Economie Structure—In the 
two villages households have been 
distributed into four groups, A, B. 
and D according to their ine 
Group A ineludes households with 
ome upto Rs. 125 per month, 
group B includes households with 
income Rs, 125 to Rs, 250 per month 
group C includes households with 
income Rs. 250 to 400 per month 
and Group D includes households 
with income above Rs. 400 per 
month. Table 4 gives caste-wise 


distribution of the — households 
according to their monthly income 


‘Table 4 


‘The table shows that in vi 
R13 Jat households claim th 
income to be falling in group D 
while in village D incomes of 1 Jat 
household, 1 Khatri household, 1 
Baragi household and 2 Saini 
households fall in group D. Taking 
an overall view, Jats as a caste 
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~ group have higher economic status 
than the rest of castes in the 
village, But in village D it is not 
true about any individual caste- 
group. Further it may be inferred 
from the table that economic 
disparities are large in village R 
both caste-groupwise and house- 
holdwise, but in village D are 
comparatively much less, Gonclud- 
ing, in village R, Jats asa caste- 
group enjoy economic supremacy 
over other caste groups in the 
village. But in village D such an 
economic supremacy is enjoyed by 
no caste-group. 

(v) Social Participation—Village 
R is tradition oriented due to lack 
of foreign elements in it with the 
exception of one Kumhar house: 
hold. Earlier it has been noticed 
that village R is innerdireeted and 
that there exists economic depen- 
dapey of Tow castes on the high 
castes. Economie disparities in the 
village are large and there exists 
castewise distinctions regarding 
the occupations held by the various 
caste-groups. An earlier study" 
in the village shows that hold of 
caste is strong on village life. 
Caste hierarchy exists both on 
factual and psychic level and 
channelises inter-caste behaviour. 
Alll the above factors play a role in 
streamlining social groups in the 
village and their behaviour on 
caste lines, In small social groups, 
members are generally from one 
caste and larger social groups are 
formed on high and low caste lines. 
Caste commonsalities still prevail 
in the village and members of a 


Jow caste always show reverence 
in behaviour towards the high 
castes. Often the social groups 
function independently except, 
when  village-wide gatherings are 
held and in such gatherings lower 
castes maintain a social distance 
and respectful behaviour towards 
the high caste members, Inter- 
group  rivilaries are not found in 
the village, Jats due to. their 
economic supremacy and numeri- 
cal majority enjoy prestige from 
all other caste-groups. 


Village D is outer direeted and 
contains 28° migrant households. 
‘There exists economic indepen- 
dence among the caste-groups and 
economic disparities are also small 
No caste-group enjoys decided 


eal and economic supre: 
over others, There is not 
clear cut distinetion between high 


and low caste occupations. All the 
above factors have played a role to 
stratify the village on economic 
status lines and not on caste lines 
as in village R. Social group 
formation and inter-group behavi- 
our is also channelised by 
economic status and not much by 
caste mores. 


(vi) Power Structuree—Regard- 
ing village power structure four 
factors are important viz, (1) 
Number of social groups in the 
village, their structure and numeri- 
cal strength, (2) Economic standing 
of the groups. (3) Social standing 
(4) Inter-group 
As already men- 
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tioned in village R social groups 
are on caste lines and in village D 
on economic status lines. Number 
of social groups in village Dis 
much larger that in village R since 
economic hierarchy may be divided 
into any number of steps unlike 
caste hierchy. Secondly, social 
groups in village R may be said to 
be more homogeneous in structure 
than those in village D, as in 
village R social groups are on caste 
lines, while in village D members 
of variobs castes may be members 
of a social group, if their economic 
status iy almost dhe same. ‘Thus 
there is likelihood of frequent 
ges. in membership of the 
1 groups in village D, which 
is not true in village R. In village 
R Harijans and Jats are  numeri- 
cally dominant, But Jats are much 
superior to Harijans in economic 
and social standing and due to this 
reson have a monoplous hold over 
the village power structure. 
Absence of faction in village R 
indicates lack of struggle for power 
in the village. In village D due to 
numerical dominance of no caste- 
group, less economic disparities, 
economic independence of the 
caste-groups and heterogeneous 
and flexible structure of the social 
groups, there is a constant struggle 
for power among the social groups 
Presence of factions in the 
confirms it. 


chs 


so 


Leadership Pattern 


Leadership was studied by 
opi For this purpose 
a purposive sample out of the 
household-heads in the two villages 


was taken. For every four or a 


* part of it, one household-head was 


laken on the sample. selections 
was made by random method 
taking the caste-groups separately 
to give representation to all the 
caste-groups on the sample. Thus 
sample in village R- comprised of 
30 household-heads viz, : 10. Jats 
12 Harijans and one each * from 
rest of the castes in the village. In 
village D the sample comprised of 
34 household-heads viz, 4 Jats 
5 Harijans, 2 Brahmans, 2 Ram 
garias, Jheers, 2 Khatries, 3 
Sweepers, 2 Saini, 8 Bazigars and 
‘one each from rest of the castes in 
the village. Persons receiving 
choice from more than 10 per cent 
the total sample have been con- 
J leaders and those who 
received choice from more than 90 
per cent of the total sample have 
been considered _village-wide 
leaders. 

In village R six persons emerged 
out to be leaders with 100 per cent, 
80 per cent, 46:7 per cent, 40 per 
cent, 30 per cent and 13-3 per cent 
choices, respectively. Amongst 
these leaders only Z Jat with 100 
per cent choices and to some 
extent K Jat with 80 per cent 
choices may be said to be village- 

‘ide leaders. Rest all are leaders 
of their own social groups which 
are on caste lines. In no case 
member of a high caste gave a 
choice for leadership to a member 
of lower caste. But members of 
lower castes did acept leadership of 
high castes. Mostly leadership in 
the village is confined to one or 
two focal persons from within the 
caste group. 
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In village D nineteen persons 
emerged out to be leaders and none 
of them was receiving choices 
more than 40 per cent. In this 
case some members of high castes 
did mention some persons from a 
little lower castes but with good 
economic status as their leaders. 


From the above discussion it is 
clear that the number of claimed 
leareds is small in villave R. mainly 
leadership is confined 
source persons from 
social groups formed on caste 
basis. However, —_village-wide 
leadership does exist in the village. 
In village D, village-wide leader- 
ship does not exist. Leadership is 
confined to small social groups in 
the village formed mainly on eco- 
nomic status basis and number of 
claimed leaders is also quite large 
as compared to the same in village 
R. ‘So it is clear that in village R 
caste along with economic status is 
major determinant of leadersip, 
while in village D major determin- 
ent of leadership is economic 
status only. Due to these reasons 
leadership in village R- may be 


In village R 


1, Comparative simplicity of the 
social structure ie., presence 
of lesser number of caste 
groups in it than in village D. 


2, Decided numerical dominance 
of two caste-groups in the 
village. 


3. Less migrated elements in the 
social structure. 


expected to be more stable in 
nature, while in village D frequent 
changes may be expected in the 
leadership pattern, 


Conelusions 


The study shows that social 
structure of a village plays a great 
role in determining its leadership 
pattern, Village R has a stable 
leadership pattern with a few 
leaders with large following, while 
village D has a flexible leadership 
pattern with a large number of 
leaders with small following of 
each, Secondly, village-wide lea- 
dership exists in village R~ which 
plays a great role in the progress 
and development of the village. 
In village D no such leadership 
exists. Both flexible and  diver- 
gent nature of the leadership 
pattern and non-existence of 
village-wide leadership serve as 
handicaps for the progress and 
development of the village. The 
following features of social struc- 
tures may be said to be responsible 
for the two types of leadership 
patterns in the two villages. 


In village D 


1, Comparative complexity of 
the social structure, 


2. Marginal numerical domi 
nance of the — caste-groups 
er one another. 


3. Large number of migrated 
elements in the social struc 
ture. 


: 


* 


6. 


a. 


|. Inner 


. Large economic 


|. Stratification of 
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. Almost monoplous hold of 


Jats over village land. 


. Comparative large disparities 


in the size of land holdings. 


Clear distinction between high 
and low caste occupations. 
directedness of the 
village. 


. Economic dependence of the 


villagers dug to bread winning 
mostly from within the 
village. 


disparities 
among the villagers and  eco- 
nomic supremacy of Jats 
over other caste groups. 


the village 
and formation of social groups 
‘on caste basis. 


Absence of struggle for power 
and absence of factions. 


4. Monoplous hold of no caste 
over village land. 


5. Less disparities in the size of 
land holdings. 


6. Less dist 
and low caste occupal 


ction between high 
ms, 


7. Outer directedness of the 


village. 


8. Economie independence of the 
villagers due to bread-winning 


mostly from outside the 
village. 
9. Less economic — disparities 


among the villagers and eco- 
nomic supermacy of no caste 
group. 


11, Stratification of the village 
and formation of _ social 
groups on economic status 
basis. : 


11. Constant struggle for power 
among the social groups and 
presence of factions in the 
village. 


IMPACT OF STAYA MAHIMA 
DHARMA ON SCHEDULED 
CASTES & SCHEDULED TRIBES 
IN ORISSA 


(This study was initised by Shei A.Das, Director Tribal Research Bureau and was 
undertaken. by Research Officer Shrimati Kiran Fala Devi_with the Assistance of Lavestg tors 
tinder the guidance of Shri N. Das, Assistant Director, ‘Tribal Research Dureau, thubsne 


‘war. 


Objectives 


Satya Mahima Dharma otherwise 
known as Alekha Mahima Dharma 
or Kumbhipatia Dharma has its 
origin in Orissa. It is a sect of 
Hinduism. The sect is open for all 
Hindus irrespective of Class, Caste 
and Sex. Many people belonging 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
‘Tribes have embraced this sect. 
‘Therefore, the study on Satya 
Mahima Dharma was undertaken to 
«find out:— 

(a) Its origin 

(b) Spread of the sect, parti 
cularly among the Sche 
duled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes. 


(c) Effect of conversion to this 
sect with particular refe 
rence to their social and 
economic status. 


Area of Study 


On receipt of informations from 
various sources it was proposed to 
conduct the study in a few select 
ed areas where the number of 
tirbal converts were greater. Hence 
Nayagarh area in Puri district, 


Athagarh area in Cuttack district, 
Rairakhol area in Sambalpur dist- 
rict and Bhawanipatna area in 
Kalabandi district were selected for 
the study although the followers 
could be found séattered allover 
the State. 


Methods of Study 


Field investigations were condus 
ted during the months of November 
and December, 1967 by visiting 
different areas. Both questionnaire 
and interview methods were used 
in collecting data from the converts. 
Quantitative data on households of 
the converts were recorded to assess 
their economic condition, At first 
the quantitative data from all con- 
verted households available in the 
area were collected. ‘Then a sample 
of 40 converts were selected and 
interviewed on significant points 
ith the help of questionnaire con 
taining 31 questions regarding ex- 
pected changes after conversion 


Satya Mahima Dharma 


In vedic age, the vedic priests 
were polytheists worshipping a 
number of deities such as Indra, 
Baruna, Kubera, ete. The Hindu 


~ 
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ascely later on tried to find out one 
supreme God over all of them. 
The term Brahmo was used for 
Him in Srimad Bhagabat Gita one 
of the Hindu religious books. In 
Gita He is described as invisible, 
understructible and eternal. He is 
supreme guardian of Universe. 
‘Thirty-three crores of Hindu deities 
are guided by Him, Hindus obey 
Brahmo and all other minor deities 
where as Mahima Dharma is based 
on the. philosophy of Brahmo 
worship only. The latter recog: 
izes minor deities but does not 
advocat to worship them on the 
ground that there is no necessity 
to satisfy all if one supreme 
guardian is satisfled, According to 
Mahima Dharma, Brahmo is one 
and only one, He is Alekha (who 
cannot be written), Anadi (without 
any begining), Ananta (without any 
end) and Anakar (without any 
shape). One can get supreme bliss 
by dedicating himself to Him. He 
is omnipotent, omniscient and 
omnipresent, He can not be rea 
lized by ordinary sense organs, He 
is Sat (supreme Good), Chit 
(Supreme consciousness) and 
Ananda (Supreme happiness). Thus 
Mahima Dharma preaches the 
theory of monotheism. Ordinary 
men can not understand what is 
God unless it is given any shape. 
Hindu believe in idolatry. Mahima 
Dharma preaches the theory of 
shapeless God, because no one has 
ever seen Him and so no shape can 
be imagined. 


Tn vedie age Homas were being 
performed by the priests to appease 


deities. Animal sacrifice at first 
did not form a part of Vedie ritual, 
Later on animal sacrifice was add 
ed, As a reaction to animal sacri- 
fice many sects like Jainasim, 
Budhism took their origin in Indi 
Satya Mahima Dharma is likewise 
a 
animal 
followed by Ma 
God are pr 
Fon 


movement against 
s. The ways 
imaism to sippeal 
performance of 
nd distribution of offerings 
among children, Children are pure. 
right and free from vices. ‘There 
fore, God stays with children, 


Mahima Dharma recognizes five 
cardinal virtues of Veda, Upani- 
shada and Gita, These are harm 
lessness, truthfuln 
chastity and non-aecept a nc e. 
Brahma Charya, a life of celibacy 
for Sanyasis and self-control for 
common people in sexual life are 
essential for Hindus. These eardi- 
nal virlues as stepping stone for 
realization of God have been 
accepted by Mahima religion. 


Mahima Dharma recogni 
gospels of Srimad Bhagabat Gita 
It believes in “Give up all other 
religions and abadon — theyself 
solely to my cares. Do not 
grieve for I shall deliver you from 
‘Therefore people should 
commit themselves to his care, 
This religion advocates the search 
of eternal devine protection after 
getting which man does not return 
back to the world. Thus Satya 
Mahima Dharma is based on some 
principles of Veda, Upanished and 
Gita. But they introduce thens- 


all sins”, 
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seleves as “Nirbedia” the non- 
believers of Veda on the ground 
that animal sacrifice, polytheism 
sanctioned by Veda have been 
discarded by them, But — they 
recognize Gita and its gospels as 
the guide line of the sect, It is a 
sect of Hindism which is originated 
as its disciples believe to destory all 
accreations gathered round the 
Hindu religion without destroying 
the core, It is known as Satya 
Mahima Dharma, the true glorious 
religion. 


Ori 


One of the important socio-religi 
‘ous problem in India is the caste 
system a complex institution of 
Hindu society, The society i 
stratified into various caste groups 
among whom social distances are 
maintained. At first the society was 
divided into four caste groups on 
the basis of division of lobour and 
specialization of work, Brahmins 
were entrusted with the duty of 
worship of deity, Kshyatriyas for 
defending country, Baisyas for 
trade and commerce and Sudras 
for all types of manual work. In 
course of time, these professions 
become heriditary and various 
castes emerged. Among — these 
castes high social disparity was 
maintained. The Brahmins being 
the controlling authority of religion 
‘occupied the top-most position in 
caste hierarchy. ‘They were called. 
high borns, and become the only 
agents through whom anything 
could be relayed to God. Other 
high borns like Kshyatriyas could 
enter into Hindu shrine but could 


not relay their difficulties or offer 
anything to God directly. A section 
of low borns called untouchables 
could not enter into Hindu Shrines. 
The Tribals known as ‘Anarya’ 
were not inclided in the Hindu 
society, It was not a problem of 
primitive tribes living in the 
isolated pockets surrounded by 
forest and hills, detached from the 
Hindu world. Due to. process of 
assimilation and Hinduization some 
sections of tribals acquired faith on 
Hindu Gods. But they eduld not 
get the opportunity to worship 
them, Many sogal workers and 
religious reformers tried to bring 
out harmony in the society by 
abolishing the caste system, ‘The 
nineteenth century was an age of 
renaissance for India, when Indians 
were enlightened with modern 


values and thoughts. In that era 
various movements on social, 
political and religious thoughts 


took place, Spread of education 
made people concious. Caste 
system, a curse on the society was 
felt to be removed, With this 
back ground — Mal m was 
originated taking a bold step 
against caste prejudices by pro: 
claiming equality of mankind 
before God. Hence Mahimaism 
is sometimes described as reae- 
tionary. 


‘There is a common notion . that 
Mahima Dharma has an aboriginal 
origin. Many common people do 
not know the real founder of this 
religion. Bhima Bhoi one of the 
disciples became famous for his 
devotional songs and religious 
books depicting gospels of Mahi- 
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maism, He is said to be a Kandha. 
Many believed him to be the 
founder of the sect and hence 
described it as a religion of the 
Kandha, Being misguided by the 
Surname ‘Bhoi’ which is used as 
such by a Scheduled Caste, and as 
maximum percentage of converts 
belong to various Scheduled Castes, 
itis also considered by common 
people as the religion of untouch- 
ables. 


‘The disciples of Satya Mahima 


Dharma believe that Mahima 
Gosain, tie founder of this sect, is 
a devine being. He was the 
incarnation of Great Brahmo who 


came to this world to revive Hindu 
religion from the state of dege- 
naration, Except some legends 
regarding his omnipotency, omi 
presence and ascetic life, thei 
literature is silent about his 
private life. He is believed to have 
descended from eternal space. 


About Mahima Gosain and his 
religion references are found in 
Central Province Census Report 
1881. "It states the name of the 
founder of this religion appears 
unknown and its followers state 
that he is a spiritual being without 
form, who lives in heaven”. Fur- 
ther details are given by Chief 
Commissioner of Sambalpur (Ref— 
Bengal District Gazetteer, Sambal- 
pur 1909). It states “the religion 
is also known as Alekh and its 
followers claim revelation as its 
foundation”. Regarding the date of 
the origin of the sect Satya Mahima 


—~ Dharma Itihash (History of Alekh 


Mahima Dharma) reveals that 


‘47 


Mahima Swami appeared at Puri 
in 1826. At that time he was. 
known as Dhudia Gassin as he was 
sleeping on bare ground wearing 
redochre dyed cloth and matted 


hair on his head. He lived on. 
ater only 12 years and thus 
known as Nirahari Baba, In 1838 


he came to kapilash hills. ‘Then 
he wore Kumbhipati or bark” of 
Khumbi tree, and spent 24 years 
on medication. (During first’ 12 
years of this period he lived on 
fruits and last 12 years on milk 
for which he was known as Fala- 
hari Baba and Khirahari Baba 
respectively). ‘The last 14 years of 
his life he spent on propagation 
work, According to his followers. 
He disappeared and mingled with 
eternal space at Joranda in 1876, 
Regarding date of origin, the 
Bengal District Gazetteer, 1909, 
opine that "Alekh swami the God 
incarnate used, it is said to reside 
in the Himalayas but about — the 
year 1864, he came to Malabahar- 
put in Banki in the Cuttack 
district. Thus towards the last 
half of 19th century the religion 
had its origin around Kapilash and 
was propagated at first in Banki 
area. Most of his followers opine 
that he died in the month of 
Falguna (Feb.-March) in 1876 at 
Joranda, Dhenkanal. 


We are still in dark about the 
ife of the Mahima Gosain 
early associates. The 
present disciples also do not dis- 
close about private life of these 
asceties. With great diMeulty birth 
place and caste of 20 mendicants 
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were gathered out of whom two 
were tribals and two Scheduled 
Castes. Majority of converts at 
that time were Scheduled Caste 
people though other Caste people 
were also embracing this sect. For 
all these reasons it cannot be con- 
cluded that Mahima Dharma is of 
tribal origin, 


History and Spread of Religion 


In 19th Century Orissa was 
divided into two parts, viz, 
Meghulbandi reled by the Britishers 
and Godjats ruled by native rulers. 
Mahima Gasain first started his 
propagation work at Banki and 
then expanded to Khurda, Cuttack 
and Godjat areas like Dhenkanal 
Athagarh, Angul, Hindol, ete, ‘The 
rulers were permitting the religious 
preachers to spread their faith in 
their states. IL was one of the duty 
of a good ruler to receive sadhus 
and Sanyasis and to accord special 
facilities. to. them, As Mahima 
Dharma was taken as a sect of 
Hinduism, its Sanyasis could get 
‘opportunity 10 receive the patroni 
zation of the rulers. Mother of 
Shri Bhagirathy Bhramarabar Ray 
the then ruler of Dhenkanal state 
was a great patron of Mahima 
Gasain for which some special f 
lities were accorded to him. As a 
result the main centre of Mahima 
sect was established at Joranda in 
Dhenkanal, Other centres were 
established at Mahulapara in 
Dhenkanal, Malabaharpur in Banki 
Khuntuni in Athagarh Dalijoda and 
Dhamana in Khurda. People in 
these areas were attracted to- 
wards the sect in large number. 


Towards the last part of his 
life, Mahima Gasain propagated his 
religion in different areas. He 
converted 92 persons as Para 
Sanyasis and 80 persons as Apara 
Sanyasis, He constructed many 
Dhuni Mandiras out of which many 
were destroyed by himself after- 
wards, As the legends go he had 
an extraordinary power by which 
he was able to cure the diseases 
and to restore life to the dead. 


‘The Chief disciple of * Mahima 
sect was Gobinda Das, who like his 
Guru was supposed to be: possess- 
ed with divine power, Due to his 
effort the religion expanded, It 
is noted in the Bengal Distriet 
Gazetteer, 1909, that "Alek Swami 
03 sand have revealed 
a new religion to 64 persons, the 
principal of whom was Gobinda 
Das, and it was chiefly owing to 
the exertion of the disciples that 
the religion was propagate 


Another important agent of 
conversion was Bhima Bh 
illiterated blind person brought up 
by a Kandha family of Rairakhol. 
As regards his birth no authentic 
data is available, He himself con- 
fessed that he was a Kandha, 
But as the legends go a Kandha, 
Dhaneswar by name of Madhupur 
village in Rairakhol got him from a 
palm grove in Jatasingha village of 
Sonepur, After the death of his 
adopted father he earned his livel 
hood by husking paddy and rearing 
cattle. It is said that due to 
blessings of Mahinia Gasain he 


, an 


acquired a considerable mental 
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power and poetic genius. He 
shifted his camp afterwards to 
Sonepur where he spent most of 
his life by propagating religion and 


writing scriptures on — Mahima 
Dharma. “Stuti —_Chintamani”, 
"Stuti Nished Gita”, "Mahima 


Binod”, "Nirbeda Sadhana Gita”, 
ete. are outcome of his poetic 
genius. He was responsible for 
popularising Mahimaism in Sambal 
pur, Sonepur and Baudh area, 
It is said that after the death of 
Mahima *Gasain there was a set 
back of the sect. Many followers 
were reconverted hut his associates 
were not accepted by the Hindu 
society as they were not observing 
castes rules, These disciples took 
responsibility of preaching religion 


Sections of 
follower: 


Mahima = Dharma 


During the life time of Mahima 
Gasain the sect was divided into 
two sections, viz., Kumbhipatias 
(Who wear bark of Kumbhi- tree) 
and Kanapatias (Who wear red 
ochre dyed cloth), At that time 
there was conflict among these 
s ‘The annual festivals held 
at Mahulpada and Joranda were 
generally attended by Kanapatias 
and Kumbhipatias, respectively. 
After the death of Mahima Gasain 
his followers were divided into 
three groups. They were known 
Chappan Murtia, Tetis Murtia and 
Kodie Murtia according to numb 
of sanyasis in the group. A conflict 
took place between Chapan Murtia 
and Kodie Muttia when the former 
@id not allow other groups to reside 


tions, 


with them, This Tetis Murtia and 
Kodie Murtia were deprived of 
Gadi property and the right to 
worship within the main temple. 
Tetis Murtia group remained 
insignificant but Kodie Murtia filed 
a case against Chapan Murtia. 
Atleast Kodie Murtia got compensa- 
tion and right over the shrine, As 
they were living under a Mahala 
tree being driven out by Chapan 
Murtia before Matha was construe- 
ted by them, they are known as 


Mahala Mathia, ‘They are known 
as "Kaupuni- Dhari Mahima 
Samaja” and “Chapan Murtia” are 
known as"Bakala Dhari Mahima 
Samaja”. ‘The conflict still conti- 
nues, 

Division of Mahima Dharma 
follower: 

‘The followers of Mahima Dharma 


may broadly be 
groups Sanyasis 
Asritas, The Sanyasis have to 
renounce the worldly life, They 
follow methods of self mortifica- 
tion, They do not eut hair, bread 
or use oil and cosmetics. 
Brahmachrya a life of celibacy is 
maintained strictly, It js essential 
for all sanyasis to devote life for 
realization of truth, Sanyasis lead 
a life of wanderings to preach ideas 
and thoughts of the sect. They 
do not spend more than one night 
in a village, and accept food only 
once from a particular house. ‘The 
motto “Gharake Muthie Vikhya, 
Gramake ratie” is followed by 
them for avoiding attachment to 
wordly life. They are forbidden 


divided into two 
and Gruhis or 
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to return to their own village, to 
disclose anything about their 
private life, or to own money and 
other property. Following the 
process of Mortification they are 
to move from place to place on 
foot, and take food on leaf plate. 
Gruhis regard them as their 
spiritual guide, 


Gruhis on other hand live 
their homes and enjoy worldly 
life, with certain restrictions, A 


Gruhi should enjoy sexual life 
once in a month on 8th day of his 
wife's menstrual period. 


The Gruhis wear red ochre 
dyed cloth as uniform of Mahima 
Dharma, If it is not possible on 
their part to this type of 
cloth always they must wear it 
at least at the time of worship. 
There is a common belief among 
Hindus that redochre dyed clothing 
‘is not polluted, The Mahima 
Dharma followers also follow the 
‘same method. 


wear 


‘The Gruhis are not allowed to 


rear goat, sheep, fowls, as these are 


sacrificial animals for Hindu 
deities. 


‘The Mahima Dharma preseribes 


different procedure or observance 
of birth, death and marriage 
cermonies. Instead of asking, 


Brahmins to officiate in these func- 
tions (higher castes take help of 
Brahimns for these ) 
Mahima Sanysasis should be invit 
ed. The Gruhis must be 
hospitable to Mahima Sanyasis who 
are frieds, philosophers and 
guides to them. 


oceas 


Common Rules for Sanyasis and 
Gruhis 


(a) The followers of 
Mahima Dharma should not 
unconsciously so. that they can 
wake up at dawn while taking a 
purificatory bath they salute seven 
limes to Brahmo under the eanopy 
of sky. Likewise before sunset 
they salute five times, (b): The 
followers do not take food after 
sun set, Food is taken when respi: 
ration passes through right nostril. 
‘This inereases mental power and 
keep body free from all. types of 
diseases, They follow motto of 
Abadhuta.... “Ahara — bhedabhaba 
nahin, Je Sthane Jemanta  mitai 
(Bhagabat) that means there 
should be no restriction on taking 
food (c) They follow the motto 
nhinsa Parama Dharma”, i.e, 
non-violence is true religion. (d) 
‘xcept Brahino, no. other Hindu 
deity should be worshipped. 
Brahmo is one and only one, Image 
worship is. discouraged. Animal 
sacrifice to propitiate deity is 
forbidden. ‘The followers should 
not attend rituals of traditional 
deities. (e) Non-violence, simplicity, 
forgiveness, patience, truthfulness 
are the cardinal virtues whi 
should be acquired by them; (/). 
Intoxicants specially drinking are 


Satya 
sleep 


strictly prohibited, But they can 
chew tobacco or smoke Ganja ; (9) 
‘The followers should neither. 


participate nor attend dance, drama 
music or any type of recreational 


activities. ‘These divert their mind 
from God, They *should spend 
eisure by Bhajana, Kirtna and ~ 
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Smarana. (h) Any type of medi- 
cine is prohibited. In the villages, 
village Baidyas prescribe indigenous 
medicines prepared and offered to 
some deity for its efficacy. So 
Mahima Dharma framed rule not 
to use madicine, At preseent the 
western medicines are also dis- 
couraged. ‘They believe that belief 
in Brahmo can cure disease. 
‘Therefore He should be propitiated 
to ward off diseases, death and 
other misfortunes in Ii 


Gradations of Mahima Dharma 
Sanyasis Ms 


‘There are no gradations of 
Sanyasishood among the Kaupuni 
Dhari Mahima Samaja. But Bakala 
Dhari Mahima Samaja have three 
successive Stages known as 
Bairagi, Apara Sanyasis and Para 


Sanyasis....When a person decides 
to renounce the worldly life and 
lead an asetic life by following 


Mahima Dharma he attends initia- 
tion ceremony at Joranda. He 
is given to wear a redochre d 
cloth of 24 cubits length after being 


ed 


offered to Brahmo, Ghee is burnt 
for his purification at Dhuni 
Mandira. He is called Bairagi. For 


some years he remains under 
supervision of Gurus who watch 
his activities. He is to serve 
cows, the holy animals and Gurus 
the spritual guides. Religious 
books on Mahima Dharma are 
given to him to read and acquire 
knowledge. After six or seven 
years when he proves himself to 
be real seeker of truth he is all 
ed to enter into second stage of 


’ 


Sanyasihood known as Apara 
Sanyasi and is called as Dasa. 
Henceforward he is to wear 
redochre dyed clothing of 1} cubits 
length on the waist by help of a 
waist band known as Adabandha 
made out of bark of a tree. In 
this state he is to lead a rigorous 
life observing the rules 
‘Thenafter some years he is allowed 
to enter into Para Sanyasihood 
and is called as Baba, At this 
stage only one can wear bark of 
Kumbhi tree. He spends his whole 
times in pursuit of holy knowledge. 
He should not touch gold or 
women. At this stage one ean be 
a sprititual guide or Guru, 


Area of conversions 


f Mahima Gosain 
propagation of Mahima Dharma 
was confined to certain places of 
sa. After his death it spreads 
to other parts of Orissa as well as 
outside the State. Some centres 
have been established in Assam, 


Bengal, Bihar, Andhara Pradesh, 
Nepal, Burma. No documents are 
available regarding number of 


Sanyasis and their followers and 
Sub-centres. A large number of 
‘anyasis are moving in different 
places. Occasionally they return 
back to Joranda at the time of their 
annual festival. A few of them 
regularly come to Joranda for the 
management of the institution. 


‘Though the main centre is situa- 
ted at Joranda the people of nearby 
villages have not embraced the 
sect. We have not carried out our 
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research 
because of absence ‘of converts 
belonging to Scheduled Tribe and 
Scheduled Caste. We were also 
informed by the Sanyasis that 
“Nearest to Church farthest to God” 
may be applicable to them. 


work in those area 


Satya Mebima Dharma reveals 
that Mahima Gasain preferred to 
popularise his faith in rural areas 
They succeeded in attracting the 
illiterate people of the rural areas. 
‘The educated mass in rural and 
urban areas have not accepted, 
this sect because the restrictions on 
day-to-day life are not considered 
congenial to their life, 


Receiving patroneization of the 
then native rulers the Mahima faith 
was expanded in Gadjat areas, 
ill now the converts are found in 
great number in those areas. 


‘Thus we find this sect has gained 
popularity among _ illiterate 
unsophisticated villagers. In urban 
and semi-urban areas there are 
hardly any convert. ‘The uniform 
and other restrictions have stood on 
the way-of sophisticated men to 
adopt this sect. 


People 


‘The followers of Satya Mahima 
Dharma belong to various castes 
jbal seetions. When the 
n was propagated a large 
number of Scheduled Caste people 
were attracted by this sect. The 
higher caste people like Brahmins 
were not enthusiastic at first fo 


various reasons. They occupy the 
topmost position in the caste 
herarchy. Mahimaism docs not 
believe in caste system, Idol 
worship by the Brahmins is 
denounced by the Mahima Dharma. 
About this, it is noted in the 
Bengal District Gazetteer that 
except Brahmins all other caste 
people in. large number had 
embraced this sect, But Babu 
Bijaya Chandra Muzumdar in the 
same reference states that even 
Brahmins leaving their holy 
thread were eagerly accepting this 
sect. This contradi may be 
due to collection of informations 


from different places, But in 
certain places it was vehemently 
opposed by Brahmins, Regarding 


tribal conversion, we are informed 
by the Sanyasis that primitive 
tribes have not accepted this sect, 
due to diffeulties of observing the 
rules, ‘The Sanyasis haye also not 
tuken keen interest to propagate 
among the primitive tribes with the 
apprehension that it may not be 
accepted by them. A few hinduized 
tribals like Gond, Desia_Kondhas, 
Bathudis have accepted the cult. 


The caste-wise and  tribe-wise 
break-up of the converts who were 
contacted during our present study 
can be seen from the Table I. Out 
of 102 converts 28 belong to 
Scheduled Castes among whom the 
number of Panos and Gandas is 
the highest. ‘The number of clean 
ste converts including Brahmins 
is 24 and that of Scheduled Tribes 
consisting of Sa-aras and Desist 
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Kandhas is 27. We have concen: 
trated our study in tribal area 
where the tribal conversion is 
expected to be maximum, But we 
find that number of conyerted 
Scheduled Castes form the 
majority. 
Socio-religious life of Sa-aras, 
Desia Kandhas and Panos is given 
here showing their traditional 
culture which can throw light on 
the reasons of the 


conversion, 


Kandhas one of the important 
tribes of Orissa is divided into 
three sections, Kutia, De 
Dongaria Kandhas. They have the 
highest numerical strenght in 
Orissa, Kutia and Pongaria 
Kandhas form sections of prim 
tribes who live in the forest and 
hills far away from human ei 
tion, But Desia Kandhas live in 
plain area amidst non-tribals. They 
are generally found in large 
number in Bolangir, Sambalpur, 
Kalahandi and Puri districts. 
‘They speak Oriya 

borrowed many cultural 
hindu neighbours. 


ja and 


assimilated 
tribe in Orissa have concentrated 


‘The — Sa-aras, an 
in the districts of Cuttack, Puri 
and Dhenknal, ‘They also speak 
Oriya and live among non-tribals. 


‘These tribal sections 
become more or less hinduized 
accepting Hindu religious 
Desia Kandhas have their own 
titulary deities along with whom 
many hindu deities have been 


faiths. 


accepted by them. They observe ~ 
Durgapuja, Makar Jatra, Puaji- 
untia ete, Likewise Sa-aras wor- 
ship their village deity and visit 
hindu shrines, 


Panos are found — throughout 
Orissa. ‘They were considered as 
untouchables, vecupying a “lower 
position in the caste hierarchy. 
‘Though they belong to hindu 
community yet they haye no aecess 


to hindu. shrines and temples. 
They have their own titulary 
deities who reside at the out- 


skrit of the village under a lonely 
mud built hut, ‘The 
generally had from 
Belore indepen- 
dence their social and economic 
status did not enable them to 
mix with higher castes and wor- 
ship at hindu — shrines. When 
Mahima Dharma was propagated 
Pano accepted it readily in 
to raise their status and to worship 
Brahmo, the supreme deity of 
Hindus. Likewise the Kandhas 
and Sa-aras are affected by hindu 
castesystem. They do not 
‘pt water or cooked food from 
lower caste hindus, but they are 
considered inferior by upper caste 
hindu and are not allowed to 
p hindu deities, Mahima 
Dharma was therefore fairly attra: 
etive to them. 


tree or in a 
priests are 
their own caste, 


order 


Desia Kandhas possess strong 
belief on Dharma and  Dharitrior 
Dharani (Sun and mother earth). 
Worship of Brahmo before sun rise 
and sunset facing towards sun and 
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taking dust from earth are inter- 
preted by some converted Kandhas 
‘as obeying their own deities 
Dharam and Dharani, Besides, 
Bhima Bhoi is responsible for 
conversion of Kandhas to Mahima 
sect. 


Sa-aras lived around — main 
centre of Mahima Dharma. They 
are also influenced by Hindu reli 
jous thoughts and belief, ‘Thus it 
is accepted by a few Sa-aras. 


‘The followers of — Mahima 
Dharma were not enumerated 
separately during the Census, 1961 
However during our study a census 
of 28 villages was conducted — to 
find out the number of conve 
Mahima Dharma, It can be seen 
from Table No. I. The per 
centage of converts to their total 
population belonging to their 
respective categories of Scheduled 
Tribe, Scheduled Caste and others 
is 1:8, 23, 0-7 respectively, the 
percentage of total converts 
studied is 141 of the total popula 
tion . 


sto 


Reason of Conversion 


‘The Table No, HH present the 
opinion of 40. converts regarding 
the reason of conversion. It iy 


observed that about 35 per cent 
have accepted this religion in order 
to be cured from diseases. About 
525 per cent have been persuaded 
by the Sanyasis and 10 per cent by, 
other converts to embrace this sect 
15 per cent with the hope to be 
blessed with a child, and 7-5 per 


cent for some other reasons. Thus 
maximum member of conversion 
has taken place for curing 
diseases, Except a few Sanyasis 
who prescribe herbal medicine the 
converts depend on Brahmo and 
performance of Homa and 
Balyalila, 


Age at the time of conversion 


The statement showing the age at 
the time of conversion is presented 
in the Table No, IV. Mahim: 
Dharma does not maintain any age 
restrictions for conversion, ‘The 
lable shows that about 575 per 
cent were converted when they 
were 20 to 20 years old, 225 per 
cent between 80 to 39 years, 15 
after 40 years and 25 
ent between 10 to 19 years. 
rsons were converted before 
years. Thus majority 
accepted Mahimaism 
between 20 to 29 years of their 
age. ‘This period is not the proper 
time to lead « pious life by follow. 
ing difficult procedure. With a 
hope to avoid some mishaps in life 
they have accepted the sect, 


per ce 


of conve 


rey 


Education is not a consideration 
for acceptance of any religious 
sect, Yet standard of education of 
converts of a sect ean show the 
lype of person attracted by the 
sel, There is a common belief 
that conversion taken place more 
among the less educated or ill 
terate persons. This also happens 
ase of Mahima religion. The 


) 
t 
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Table No. V 
42-5 per cent are illiterate, 5125 
per cent can read and write, 5 per 
cent haye read up to L. P. and 
4-25 per cent up to M. E. Thus 
majority belong to lower standard 


shows that about 


of education, 


In Orissa the average percentage 
of literacy is 21-66, while that 
among Scheduled Caste is 11-6 and 
Scheduled Tribe 7-36. Thus the 
average literacy among the co 
is higher than those 
particuarly Scheduled 
Schedulpd Tribe. 


verts, 
» Orissa and 
Caste and 


Occupation 


Table No. VI shows — primary 
occupation of converts. Asa 
means of subsistence 57-59 per cent 
depend on agriculture, 2255 per 
cent on wage earning, 8:75 per cent 
‘on wood cutting, 75 per cent on 
rope making and 6-25 per cent are 
pretty businessmen and shop 
keeper. Agriculture, wood cutting 
rope making and business are inde- 
pendent work, ‘Thus 77-5 per cent 
are independent in their profession. 
‘The wage earners face difficulty to 
take night before sunset. 
Either they have to go on fasting 
for the whole night or they have to 
break the rule. ‘This rule discoura- 
ges day labourers who depend on 
wage earning as a primary means 
of subsistence to accept the sect 


meal 


we 


Land holding 
Land holding is one of the 
to “asses economic status 
of the Nal Table No. VII shows 


that about 60 per cent of the , 
converts posses 1 to 5 acres of land, 
Next to this group is landless people 
which covers 25 per cent of the 
converts. About 75 per cent 
Posses 5 to 10 acres of landed 
property, 5 per cent from 10 to 5 
acres, 1-25 per cent from 15 to 20 
and 1-25 per cent have more 
than 20 acres, We find from this 
table that maximum number of 
landless people belong to Sehe- 
duled Castes. Pereapita land of 
Scheduled Tribes is +7 acres that 
of Scheduled Caste is 4 acres and 
that of clean 17 acres, 
‘These clean caste people who have 
accepted this sect are econ 
better off than. others, 
pita land of Scheduled Tribes is 
‘Tonly but this group. includes 
Sa-aras whose primary occupation 
is wood cutting, They earn Rs 2 
to Rs 3 per day land of 
Panos is minimum (+4), Among 
them about 46 per cent do not 
possess any land and about 42 per 
cent have accepted wage earning as 
@ means of subsistence, Panos 
belong to lower economic status. If 
possession of land is taken as the 
criteria of economic status most of 
Panos have lower economic status 
yet they have accepted the new 
seet in large number, the only 
reason being to raise their social 
status in their own so 


caste 


Social Status 


Most of the leaders of the con 
verted group are influencial 
persons in the village. They are 
either Sarpanch, Ward member or 
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members of the school committee. 
For this reasop they are not out 
casted in the society, But as they 
form a minor group in the society 
many social customs are observed 
by them in the traditional manner. 


Present Position of conversion 


‘The. rate of conversion during 
different periods has been shown 
in Table No. VII, We find from 
this table that out of 102 converts 
425 per cent have been converted 
within the last 9 years, 2-75 per 
cent between the last 9 to 19 years, 
20 per cent between the last 20 to 
29 years, 6:25 per cent between the 
last 30 to 39 years and 7-5 per cent 
between the last 40 to 49 years, 
‘Thus conversion has taken place 
mostly during last 10 years. It is 
difficult to state scientifically 
whether the Mahima religion is in 
stage of progress or decay from 
the period of conversion of the p 
sent interviewee, It requires more 
areas to be surveyed, to arrive at 
a definite conclusion, 


‘The statement showing the 
generationwise conversion (Table 
No, X) reveals that 85 per cent of 
the converted families, have accep: 
ted Mahima Dharma during the 
present generation, 125 per cent 
families since two generations and 
25 per cent families since three 
generations. These figures indicate 
limited durations of acceptance of 
the faith, 


Acceptance of Mahima — sect 
depends on individual 
Wife and children of followers 


choice, 


may not adopt it automatically as 
is found among other religious 
sects, ‘This is also one of the 
reasons of low scale conversion, 


Effects on Religious Beliefs 


The religious structure of 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes is based on polytheism. 
‘The Desia Kandhas, Sa-aras and 
Panos recognize a number of 
deities and spirits. ‘They believe 
in idolatry. ‘The chief * village 
deity of Kandhas Known as 
Dharani Deota is-represented by 
piece of stone installed, within the 
village, She is known as Kandhunt 
Budhi, By the side of the 
Kandhuni Budhi another stone re- 
presents Kandh Budha, They are 
considered as the ancestors of 
Kandha tribe, Dharani Deotas or 
Kandhuni Budhi also represent the 
mother earth, Besides there are 
ral village, hill, and lineage 
deities whose names differ from 
place to place, Likewise Sa-aras 
and Panos worship their village 
titulary deities. known as Gram 
deoti, Mangala, Thanapati, etc. 
along with several other deities. 


‘The duty of the village deity is 
to safeguard the villagers from 
outward danger and to accord 
general welfare to the community. 
‘The villagers depend upon them 
for the good harvest to drive out 
epidemics from the village. Annual 
festivals are held jointly by all 
villagers on a communal basis. 
Individual offerings ‘i.e also made 


for fulfilment of vows at the time 
a 


‘ 


~ 


ve 


u VWs ing of seeds and_ trans 
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annual worship. The sick 
‘approaches them for recorvery, the 
barren woman for an issue. But 
all the villagers worship and offer 
at the time of annual ceremony. 
Animal sacrifices are resorted to 
appease them, Offering of wine is 
a must among tribals, After each 
ritual a communal feast is held. 
‘The Desia Kandhas of Kalahandi 
district have retained most of their 


tradi 1 cultural traits which 
are not foynd among Sa-aras and 
Kandhas of Puri district, Village 


deities of Sa-ara, Pano and Kandha 


of Puri district ate worshipped 
with Arua rice, milk on each 
Amavasya and Samkranty, 


Besides these, annual workship is 
performed once or twice in a year 
when cammunal feast held, 
But Desia Kandhas of Kalahandi 
district resort to animal sacrifices 
_ several ina year. As 
kandhas depend on agriculture as 
a means of subsistence, their 
festivals are associated with diff. 
erent stages of agricultural 
operations. Akhaya ——‘Trutia, 
Kadajatra are held before 


times 


planting of seedlings respectively. 
They also observe Nuakhia (Par- 
taking of first fruits) three times in 
a year. 

‘The converted people belonging 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
‘Tribes do not believe in traditional 
deities, The feasts and festivals 
associated with ritual are never 
attended by them, They worship 
Brahmo each day individually, 
held on each 
when converts 


burn ghee for the whole night. 
Next day a Balyalila is held. There 
is no uniformity in observance, In 
Kalahandi district’ three Chatur- 
dosis in a year are observed, while 
in Nayagarh, it is observed once 
in a year with pu 
In Kalahandi sometimes 
converts of several villages assem: 
ble at one place to burn ghe 
They can neither mix with the 
converts in performance of 
uals nor with believers of same 
faith, Beeause converts belonging 
to several castes and tribal sections 
still maintain the caste principles 
‘The communal spirit and solidarity 
found among tribals are absent 
among the converts. This group 
of converts is hetrogenerous. 
Low seale conversion from each 
sections does not help to maintain 
group solidarity. 


not 


‘The converts do not offer 
animal sacrifice. They perform 
Balyatila in which sweets, Chura 
Mudhi, ete. are offersd to Mal 
Swami and distributed among chil- 
dren. 

Every has freedom to. 
accept. to preach, and to propagate 
any faith he Tikes, But there 
should be no antage attitude 
towards each other, It effects the 
society by ing a gulf betwen 
two sections. This type of attitude 
of the Mahima Dharma followers 
can be imagined from an incident 
happened in 1880 when a party 
of followers consisting of 15 mem 
bers came from Sambalpur to Puri 
to burn the image of Lord 
Jagarnath, Balavadra and Suvadra 


man 
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of the temple being commanded by 
their Guru an unseen power (Ref. 


Bengal District Gazetteer, 1906). 
As the temple door was closed, 
they would move around like 


lunaties. Due to conflicts between 
these followers and public who 
opposed them to enter into the 
inner temple one of the folowers 
died there, This instance shows 
their jealousy, Hindu 
deity. 


towards 


During fleld study we haye not 
found any such incident, ‘The 
converts now form a minor group 
in a village who do not venture to 
go against traditional deity. 


Effeets on social life 


Satya Mahima Dharma aims at 
breaking down caste system by 
proclaiming equality of man kind 
before god. The object of this 
gospel is to bring about a harmony 
in society by preaching one religion 
and one god for all, This is one 
of the important objectives of 
Mahima Dharma But still now 
it fails to mobilize the caste system 
Even the followers still observe the 
caste rules. It is difficult on the 
part of follower to defy the caste 
rules as they live in a society where 
the percentage of converts is in- 
significant, Even the influential 
persons of the society can not go 
against the majority, — Moreover 
they themselves possess Caste pre- 
judices. Almost all informants 
opinioned in favour of maintaining 
caste principles. Converts belong: 
ing to higher castes do not take 


water from the converts of Io 4 
castes. Even Sanyasis are not free 


from these prejudices. In Doroda 
village 14 clean caste people and 
fone Pano have accepted this reli- 
gion, The Pano is not allowed to 
observe Chaturdosi. with — clean 
castes, If a common feast is held 
among converts the higher caste 
people cook food and  Schedulee 
Caste people sit separately in the 
feast, Therefore efforts of Mahima 
Dharma to demolish caste system 
not borne fruit 


Brahmo Bibaha (marriage accord 
ing to Alekhism) has not yet been 
accepted by people. In Brahmo 
Bibaha an Alekh Sanyasi officiates, 
Bride and bride-groome exchange 
garlands each other and their pal 
ms are united by a Sanyasi, But 
in areas where we have surveyed 
not a single Brahmo Bibaha has 
taken place. The traditional marri 
age procedure is still followed 
Among Kandhas a goat is deman 
ded as bride price which is to be 
sacrifled for the marriage party Be. 
sides several goats and fowls are 
sacrifid, Still animal sacrifices are 
in vogue among converts, ‘They 
agree thatafew converts cannot 
and relatives 


Performance of death rites by 
the converts is observed with a 
slight deviation from the tradi- 
tional pattern. In case of death of 
4 convert the dead body is buried 
instead of being cremated. On the 
12th day after death. Sanyasis are 
invited to purify the hots and a, 
new pot containing fog4’?’ offered 


\ 


a 


‘f 
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1 {e/Mahima Gosain for eternal 
/peace of the soul. A Balyalila is 
+ * held. But in ease of death 
ceremony of a —_nonconvert 
in a family traditional 
procedure is followed and converts 
perform according to Mahima 
Dharma separately. He does not 
take honey and ghee for purifiea- 
tion as it is castomary among all. 
But they get consoation by taking 
“Panchagabya” which also contains 
ghee. If the convert is the head of 
2 the family and he has got no male 
members to perform rites some- 
times he takes the kelp of any rela- 
tive. For instance in village 
Kutukuni, sama Santra a Khndayet 
adopted his sister’s son to perform 
the death ceremony of his father as 
he and his son have accepted the 

sect 


Among tribals and Panos, animal 
saerifice is resorted to satisty the 
dead, through any non-convert 
member of the family, 


J In birth ceremony traditional 
(method is followed in addition to 
Balyalila and Home. 


Soelal conflicts 


Sometimes conflicts take’ place 
: between converts and non-converts, 
In village Ramehandrapur of Naya- 
garh Subdivision a conflict took 
place a few years ago. During 
Dandajatra festival a party of 
Danda Patua dancer took rest on 
the verandah of Mahima Shrine. A 
converted Brahmin of the village 
scolded thes _ The villagers got 

Chim: When he per- 
lila_the villagers did 


not allow their children to attend 
the same, ‘This conflict continued 
for some years but was compromi- 
sed afterwards. 


Another incident has been recora- 
ed from Kalahandi district, About 
40 years age Balakrushna Naik of 
village Deogan in Regeda Pancha- 
yat accepted Mahima religion, 
When he was found to be involved 
in animal sacrifice, his village 
members informed the police 
officer, Villagers along with the 
police constable threatended him 
as a result of which he fled away to 
village Regeda. 


Use of Medicine 


Magico religious rites are a tradi- 
ional method of treatment of 
diseases in the tribal society. They 
consult the "Gunia” (Shaman) who 
examines the patient and finds out 
the reason for illness and prescribes 
method of treatment, Illness is 
sometimes attributed to evileye of 
spirits and malevolent deities. 
Gunia advises the patient to saeri- 
fice animals. The tribals and Sche- 
duled Caste people also take mei 
cine from village Baidya, Now-a- 
days western medicines have been 
introduced. But Mahima Dharma 
prohibits use of medicine for the 
following reasons : 


(a) Gunia sometimes advises 
to sacrifice animal 


(b) Village Baidya sometimes 

mixed juice of Tulasi plant 
Tulasi plant 
is considered as hindu 
deity. 


{e) Village Baidya prepares 
medicine by invoking 
Gods. 


‘They believe that only belief in 
Mahima Gasain can cure any 
diseases. By prohibiting the con- 
verls to consult Gunia, they have 
done good work but there is no 
reason to discaurage indigenous 
and western medicine. As a result 
may followers break the rule. 


Food habits 


Mahima Dharma does not restrict 
partaking any food except flesh of 
domestic animals, Even the 
Sanyasis take dry fish, and meat of 
wild animals. In this respect, they 
follow “Abadhuta Pantha”, ie., one 
should eat whatever he gets. 
Abadhuta did not distinguised 
between wild animals and domestic 
animals. Moreover the Asritya do 
not follow the “Abadhuta Pantha” 
‘Thus there is no reason to disuade 
the followers in this respect. It is 
purely based on supertitions. 
Domestic anithals like goat, fowl 
etc. are generally offered to Hindu 
deity. Hence, these should neither 
be reared nor their flesh should be 
taken. But some of our informants 
rear them through non-converted 
members of the family. 


Taking beaf and buffalo meat 
were in vogue among the Tribals 
and Scheduled Castes in these areas. 
Due to effort of Mahima Sanyasis 
and influence of Hindu neighours 
these habits have been gievn up. 
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Effet on Economie Life 


Nox | 
Desia Kandhas and Sa-aras have 


adopted agriculture and woodcut- 
ting as their means of livelihood. 
Oceasionally hunting provides them 
small games. The reservation of 
forest and scarcity of wild life 
makes hunts mostly  infructuous. 
Hence decrease in practice of hunt- 
ing may not be ascribed to influence 
of Mahima religion, 


In countryside the: converts 
though do not catch fish from 
rivers and pends, they procure 
these from others. Prohibition or 
rearing goats, fowls affect the 
economic life of the converts by 
reducing their income but some 
cireumyate this prohibition in 
various ways. 


In marriage ceremony tribals 
spend money on animal sacrifice 
and drinks. Amount of expenditure 
depends upon the economic status 
of a person. It varies from one 
hundred to one thousand of rupees. 
Scheduled Caste people do not per- 
form marriage ceremony with such 
pump and ceremony. But still 
their expenditure varies from fifty 
to five hundred rupees. If Brahmo 
Bibaha would have been successful 
in the area their marriage expendi- 
ture could have been reduced . But 
till now it has not been accepted. 
This also happens in case of death 
rites. + 


Tribals and Scheduled Caste 
people are addicted t drink, Out 
of 40 informants 26 below,“to Sche~ 


duled Tribes and a Schesdicd Castes. 


cy 


\ 


XY 
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Among them about 9 persons were 
not addicted before conversion. 
As many as 17 persons were addict- 
ed to liquor before conversion and 
their average monthly expendi 
on liquor was Rs. 15, After con. 
version they have totally given up 
this habit, 


Annual expenditure on Feasts and 
Festivals 


It is difficult to collect annual 
expenditure on festivities of both 
converts and non-converts as con- 
‘erts sometimes belong to extended 

or minimal 

through the non-converted members 
observe the Hindu. festivities. 
we are compelled to take 10 fami 
lies from each group who belong to 
nuclear family and do not observe 
Hindu rituals. For compartive 
purposes the same number of non- 
converts from the same village 
have been interviewed. The ex- 
penditure on ‘Religion’ by converts 
consists of expenses on feasts, 
rituals, entertainment of Sadhu 

Sanyasi, performances of Balyalila, 

Homa and conribution to Joranda, 

ete. Expenditure of non-converts 

includes expenses on rituals, feasts, 
contribution, ete. Expenses on 
animal sacrifice per family by non- 
converted Scheduled ‘Tribes and 
Scheduled Castes could not be 
gathered, as they collectively 
observe the ritual, Animals are 
also purchased collectively for sacr 
fice. Therefore their contributions 
for village deities haye been inelud- 
ed. Table No. XI shows average 
__—iftiniey’expénditure of Scheduled 

Caste Hon-converts is Rs. 61 and 

—s, 


tended families and 


that of converts Rs. 51. Expendi-_ 
ture of non-converts Scheduled 
‘Tribe is Rs, 92 and converts is 
Rs, 72 that of other castes is 
Rs, 127 and converts is Rs, 91, 
‘Thus expenditure on rituals of con- 
verts is less in comparison to non- 
conyerts, The Scheduled Tribe per- 
sons are economically benifitted 
than others as the expenditure on 
animal sacrifice which is a costly 
affair has been given up. 


Advantages 


‘The Satyamahima Dharma has 
attempted to bring out social refor- 
mations. These are more desirable 
than the religious aspect. Prohil 
tion of animal sacrifice to appease 
deities for material benefit and 
that of practising magicoreligious 
methods for curing diseases are 
helpful to society. Specially one 
century back this type of attempt 
was note worthly. Death and 
marriage ceremonies, the important 
stitutions of life incur high 
expenditure and requires elaborate 
paraphenelia. Mahima Dharma 
has devised a simple and less costly 
method, But unfortunately these 
have not been accepted by the 
society. It is unable to bring out 
any inovation in the social life due 
to low seale convesrion, Age old 
traditional social rules are still 
followed with some addition of the 
principles of the sect. The sect 
affects a little to the converts who 
form a minor group. 


Another important aspect of 
Satya Mahima Dharma is to 
demolish caste system. As a section 
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_of Hindu; “the untouchables get 
equal opportunity to worship 
Hindu High God. Though un- 
touchability is now abolished by 
law still they have not moral 
courage to enter into Hindu 
temples, or worship Hindu Gods. 
By adopting Mahima Dharma, they 
are capable of — worshipping 
Brahma By giving up habits of 
drinking aad taking polluting food 
they clevate their social position, 
Worship of one god by alll irrespee- 
tive of class, caste and creed 
certainly forsters unity in the 
society which is divided into a 
number of groups based on castes 
and occupations. 


ribal cult is associated with 
drinking. Their deity can not be 
worshipped without liquor, Tribals 
do not enjoy feasts, festivals, dan 
drama and music without drinking 
liquor. ‘Therefore, it is a must in 
tribal society. Drinking — habit 
does not creat problems among all 
tribal sections. In Langia Saora 
area, Sago palm trees supply liquer. 
But there are other tribal groups 
ike Kandhas who purchase liquor 
from bhattis. We were informed 
that Kandhas in Kalahandi area 
have lost most of their landed 
property due to this habits. There- 
fore drinking should be prohibited 
in this area. Alekh Mahima 
Dharma can help in this respect. 


Disadvantages 

‘Tribals are fond of dance and 
music, which retain the rythem of 
their life. Due to impact of urba- 
nization and process of hinduiza- 
tion the assimilated tribes have 


left their traditional dancing an 
music, Ghummara dance in 
Kalahandi area is in a decaying 


stage. Certain primitive tribes 
have preserved their dances and 
folk songs, In this respect any 
new faiths whether christianty oF 
Mahima sect may not be en- 
couraged to foree them to give up 
their traditional cultural life. 


‘Tribals rear goat, pig, fowls etc., 
which supply not only meat but 
also some income in cash, If 
primitive tribes accept the sect 
of Mahimaism in a large « seale 
their 
be reduced. 


ome from this source will 


tribes still maintain 
their communal spirit, Each feast 
and festival is ob: d comm 
nally, Imposition of alion reli 
‘on them will break down 
communal life. 


Primiti 


Belief system of tribals is 
totally different from that of 
other sects. ‘There is no reason 
to tempt them to accept Hindu, 
Mahima or — christian religion. 
‘There are some problems — in 
tribal areas due to their religious 
belief, For instance Lanjia Saoras 
believe that all types of diseases 
are caused by Gods and ancestors. 
Hence, they offer sacrifice for 
curing diseases, which drain their 
resources, and make them indeb- 
ted. This problem can be solved 
by popularising medicine in the 
area and not by converting them 
to christianty or Mahiifta Dz, 
or Hindu religion. - 


poe 
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Some obstacles on progress of the 
religion. 


Acceptance of Satya Mahima 
Dharma is primarily based on 
personal choice of an individual 
who himself is converted to the 
sect without affecting other fami 
members. There is no compulsion 
that children and grand children 
of the followers must accept this 
sect, Thus after the death of the 
convert belief in Mahimaism does 
not continue in the family. 


Idol’ worship and belief in 
polytheism are too difficult to be 
wiped out from the Hindu society. 
Many religious sects like Jainism, 
Budhism originated in Indian soil. 
But they could not stand before 
Hindu religion, ‘The foundation of 


Hindu religion based on lol 
worship and polytheism. Henee, it 
cannot be removed easily. 

The Mahima sect cannot be 


expanded among intellectual and 
educated mass. Wearing of red 
ochredyed cloth restrictions in 
sexual life, prohibition on using 
medicine ete. cannot be practised 
by advanced people in the 20th 
century. 


‘The Indian Constitution provides 
freedom of religion to all irrespee- 
tive of class, caste and society. 
Untouchability is abolished. Spread 
of education, attempt for upliftment 
of economic condition, ete.. can 
solve their problems. They are now 

~ttifowed to” enter into Hinde 
temples. But they themselves de 


not posses moral courage to enter. 
When they acquire it they shall 
prefer to remain in Hindu religion. 
Mahima Dharma may not be able 
to attract them. 


‘The tribals are ignorant, illiterate 
and unsophisticated. At this stage 
they can be moulded to accept any 
religion if they are proviaed with 
certain facilities, Christian missions 
working in tribal area give relief, 
employment and other economic 
help at the time of need. Tribals 
have not reached that stage of 
realising the value of their own 
culture, Thus large scale conver- 
sion to Christianity is taking place 
in tribal area, But Mahima religion 
does not provide such type of help. 
It gives stress on bringing out a 
drastic change in religious belief 
only. But idealism can not be 
accepted by illiterate people unless 
some material benefits are added 
to it, Christian missionaries are 
conscious of this fact. They take 
initiative for the well being of the 
community by doing social welfare 
work. They live with the people, 
Tearn their language and try to 
solve their problems with true 
sympathy and understanding. 


For instance the Canadian 
Baptists have established a hospital 
at Serange in Lanjia Saora belt 
where medical facilities are badly 
required to make them conscious 
that animal sacrifice to satisly 
Gods cannot cure _ diseases. 
Mahimaism prohibits animal sacri 
fices but it does not devise any 
scientific plan, Some Christian 
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‘missions are well organized bodies 
with ample resources. They have 
provided schools, hospitals in the 
tribal area, Therefore it is difficult 
on the part of Mahima religion @ 
small organization without any 
financial resources to stand 
competition before Christian mis- 
sions in tribal area. 


Behaviours of tribals can not be 
changed all on a sudden, In this 
respect approach of Christian 
missionaries is appreciable. They 
introduce change gradually. For 
instance Saoras do not take bath 
for days together and the Mission 
aries advice them to take bath at 
first once a week or before going 
to attend the Sunday Church. 


‘The approach of Mahima religion 
is not systematic and attractive. 
‘They do not take keen interest to 
spread this sect in large seale. The 
Sanyasis occasionally visit the areas 
period 


but do not stay for longer 
at any place, In this com 
approach of missionaries is praise 
worthy. The missionaries take 
‘one compact block and try to 
develop the area, The people of 
the area must be loyal to those 
who provide them various facilities. 
Missionaries always give emphasis 
on converting the younger genera- 
tion. Discipline, good behaviour 
and belief in Jesus Christ are 
taught in schools established by 
them. When they grow up they 
practise all these habits easily. The 
followers of Mahimaism do not get 
this opportunity due to lack of 
funds and initiatives. 


For all these reasons as cited 
above it is difficult in the part of 
Mahima religion to be accepted by 
the tribals in large. 


Conclusions 


The tribals may not live as 
they are. They should be brought 
to our level in respect of education, 
economic standrard, ete. ‘The cul- 
ture change is inevitable for them, 
But we should not impose our ideas 
on them, In this connection Late 
Jawaharlal — Nehru, ex,Prime 
inister of India, said "That these 
tribal populations have not to be 
kept as museum pieces as is 
admitted by all responsible persons 
today. But the questions is of mak- 
ing the culture change arising out 
of the contact beneficide to the 
tribals. For this it is essential to 
preserve their art, religion and 
tribal virtues". Thus before intro- 
duction of any new faith ideas and 
beliefs, the social workers and 
religious propagators should consi 
der the cultural life of the tribals. 
‘That would be the guide line for 
their success. 


Though aim of every religious 
is to bring about a moral and 
spiritual upliftment, they should 
take initiative for the well being of 
the followers. The organization 
should be conscious that poverty 
stricken ignorent mass have no 
time for higher ideals. Lofty 
idealism cannot be accepted by 
those who are harbouring under 
poverty and economic disfress. 
Instead of burning ghee for the 
¢ . 
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well being of the humanity 
the Mahimaism should start 
social welfare work along 
with the moral upliftment. Then 
only the sect could be accepted by 
the people. By taking care of 
the diseased, educating children in 
the village and helping them in 
economic distress the sect can win 
confidence of the people. 


At the present moment the 
Mahima Dharma is more at a perso- 
nal level “of acceptance. After the 
death of the disciples their children 
and famfly members do not conti- 


nue to practise the Dharma, In 
order to revitalize and strengthen 
its hold as well as to make it 
acceptable in a mass scale, the 
present organization should be 
brought to a practical level. 


Then only it may continue to 
have some following. The Sanya- 
sies of this sect should, therefore, 
reorient their way of life and 
follow the principles only in conso- 
hence with the sweeping changes 
which development programme 
have brought to the life of the 
People. 
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ANNEXURE 1 - 
A glossary of some local terms 
Adabandha ++ Waist-band made of bark of a tree used by 
‘Alekh Sanya 
Amabasya ++ New moon day 
Anarya «+ Aboriginal Sar 
Apara sanyasi -+ Imperfect stage of Sanyasihood 
Arua rice ++ Suaned rice, unboiled husked paddy 
Baidya ++ Village physician 
Baisnaba ++ The followers of Baisnabism, a sect of 
hinduism. Le 
Balyalila ++ Distribution of offerings among children fe 
Bhajana ++ Reciting the name of God if 
Brahmo ++ Shapeless supreme deity of Hindus 
Chura ++ Flatted rice 
Danda Jatra ++ Festival observed on the day of Panae 
sankranty in the month of April. 
Donda pat ++ These who dance during, Danda Jat Fest 
val. 
Dhirma ++ Religion 
Dhuoi ++ Sacred fire 
Dhuni Mandira + Mahima shrine where sacred fire is 
opt. 
Gadi Mandira ++ The burial temple of the founder of the 
Mahima Dharma 
Gharake Muthie vikhya Gramake The accept one handful of rice from one , 
Ratic, house hold and to stay one night in a 
village— 
Motto of Mahima Sanyasis, , 
Gruhis ++ Followers who live in house and do not 
renounce the worldly life - 
Gunia ++ Anexpert in magico religious practises, He 
cures diseases by applying magicoreli« 
gious method. 
Guru ++ Spiritual guide 
Homa ++ Sacred fire fed with ghee 
Kanapatia ++ Who wear red ochre dyed clothing—A section 
of Mahima Dharma followers. 
Kasaya Kaupuni ++ Red ochre dyed mapkin—An uniform of . 
Baisnabas 


ag 
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Kirtana 
Kumbhi 
Kumbi patia 


Mohala 
Mudhi 
Panchagabya 


Para sanyasi 
Sankranty, 
Sanyasi 

Sidha 

Smaran 
Srimad Bhagabat 
Sukla Chaturdosi 


Tulasi 
Upanishada 
Veda 


Singing the name of God 
A kind of tree (Carse Arborea) 


A section of Alekh sanyasi who wear bark 
‘of Kumbhi tree. 


One kind of tree 

Fried rice 

A mixture of ghee, milk, cord, cowdung, and 
cow urine. 

Perfect stage of Mahima Sanyasihood 

The first day of a solar month 

Mendicant 

Perfect stage of Sanyasihood 

Remembering the name of God 

‘One of the Hindu relizious scripture 


The fourteenth day of the bright half of a 
month, 


The holy basil plant (ocymun-sanctum) 
‘One of the ancient Hindu religious epic 


One of the ancient Hindu religiou: epie 
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Name of the village 


‘of convents 


‘Total No. 


Nayagarh Sub division 


Ramchandrapur 
Solopokhari 

R. Dholmara 
Barapalli 
Kutukuni 


Total 
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‘TABLE No. II 
Village-wise conversion 

‘Area Name of the Village Population No. of Converts 
S.C. ST. Others Total S.C. $.7. Others Total 

z Lobar khani ey ee 
Ropabed a 2 oe a Z 

Gaudapatna Ce ee ae) 6 6 

* g ‘Nuapada “ 2 + M2 ht 3 4 
 Sapva oe a ee a ae 1 

& Raimaba “ ” 18 ” 18 i 1 

i Ramchandraptr 27, 
Sclopokhari | 

* ‘Raita Dhotmara an a ae 

Barapali = 266. 2 3 

Kutukoni 135 14 
Toll .. 274 27—«*1862 28d 

Dorada = 8 i et. 

i Tarsing s 4 13s a eos ou 

£2 Sushansimohanpor mat fa 
Kulailo 136 106 4907322 46 

1h 4 981130 
se Ff Cs i a 6 a a, 

® ee a, ee. oe ee 

. 2 6 8 wo om 
. rc a) rr a 
Se Reseda i a a a 4 

. fim mse mit 
4 Saplahara a ae LC 
Total .. 582-717-2737 4006-7 3k 

GrantTotal .. 1,351 1,502 6409 9262 31 2744102 
% Perentage etn 18% 7% 141% 
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‘TABLE IL 
Reason of conversion 


Serial No. 


Area 


Reason of Conversion 


Name of the 
village 


No. of Interview 


Loharkhani ow 2 
Rogabad 1 
Gaudapatana .. 1 
Nuapada 1 
Sapua a i 
Ramehandapur.. 1 
Raimba wl 
Solopokhari .. 1 
R-Dholomara 2 
Barapali 1 
Kutkuoi =. I 
Dorada 1 
Tarsing ow 2 
Sudhansumohanpur 2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
2 


Kaulzilo oe 
Kelabarani + 
Batagan 

Hitasara 
Joradobra 
Regeda 
Siletpada 
Kusrala 
Saplabara 


Total =... 40014 6 13 4 3 


Percentage 


15% 325% 10% 75% > 
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TABLE IV 
Age of the time of conversion 


% 8 Age at the time of conversion 
Berial Area Name of the 3. 
No. Vilage 2B 
BE 0-9 10-19 20-29 30-39 40 and 
& above 
Loharkhani 2 2 
Rogibad ws 1 
Gaudapatna 1 tae 
|. Nuapada 1 ose A as 
Sapua 1 1 
Ramehandrapur 1 1 > 
Raimba 1 1 
Solopokhari 1 . oy 1 
Raita Dholomara 2 14 
Barapali 1 1 
Kutukuni 1 a 1 
Dorada 1 a 1 
Tasing 2 2 Fa 
Sudhansumohanpur 2 Z on 1 
Kulailo 1 1 
Kelobarani a | w po 1 
Batagan w 6 rd " 5 . 1 
Hitasara, aw od on - 1 
Jordora Le 1 
Regeda 4 3004 
Silda 2D 
Kusrula 4 a 8h 
Saplahara =, 2 2 
Tol =. 4 1 1 3 9 6 


Percentage .. 25-25 STS aes AS 


R 
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TABLE No. V 
Literacy 
Literate 
Neme‘of'the “Tob Noy eG 
village of convertsilliterate Caniretd | yp 
write 
(3) @ @) © a @) 
Loharkhani 4 2 2 . 
Rogabad 1 1 Se 
Gandapaina 1 1 
Nuapada 1 8 tk 
Sapua 1 1 sate a 
Raimba 1 1 ei 
Ramebandrapur 6 6 Ss, 
Solopokhari 5 4 1 
Raita Dholomara 6 4 2 
Barapali 2 ¥ 2 
Kutkuni 1 1 ‘ 
Tol =. 8 19 8 a 
Dorada ae a 
Tarsing on 5 4 
Sudhansumohanpur 2 1 1 
Kulailo 1 1 
9 


Grand total 
Percentage ws «ws SCSNDSSSC*S«SCS 
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TABLE No, VI 
Main occupation of the converts 
me 2 s 
on & £ = 
Bt a é 2 8 
233 8 a 8 é i g 
ze $ 2 $8 @ # 
ese ¢ Es Es “ a 
10} @® @ @ (s) (6) q) (8) 
Scheduled Tribe.. 24 12 5 6 3 2 1 
Scheduled Caste. 26 oI 1 eae 
Othe Caste cd 2B 2 5 
Total 
Percentage 
‘TABLE No. VIL 
Land holding per family of converts 
“2 2 ¢ € € 3 
gt. § a 
“Fg 3 2 £ & #3 
gat 2 2 : 2 $ § 
Ny .”6hCU ° “ 2 3 < 
. (0) O © 7 @® 
Scheduled Tribe. . 1 1 
1 1 a 
3 1 
Total 6 4 1 1 
f Percentage 1. 
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TS TABLE No. VII (B) 
Per capita land ef converts 
Fotal No.of Total ‘Total nt Percapita 
families population of land in land 
eer anittes acerage 
Sehedaled 24 128 87 o7 
Scheduled Caste 26 138 St o4 
Others Castes 30 87 144 17 
ar nr nr) oe 
TABLE No, VIII 


Period of Conversion 


Name of No. of Conversion Conver Conversion Conver- Conversion 


thearea —inter- within 9 sion within within sion within before 
viewee years. «‘10to 19. 20029 to 39 “40 years 
years years years 
Nayagarh 29 15 4 6 2 2 
Athagarh = 27 4 4 2 3 4 
Rairakhol 10 8 2 
Bhawani- 4 5 3 6 
80 34 9 16 5 6 
ars 2375 20 62575 
TABLE No. IX 
Age-group 


Converts belonging to age-group of 


10-19 20-29 30-39 40—49 50-59 60— © 70 and 


| 
| above 
} Scheduled 9 9 3 2 1 
| ‘Tribe 
Scheduled 1 12 7 3 2 
| Caste 
| Other Caste. . 2 8 6 5 6 3 
‘Total | Rn 2 16 10 9 3 


Percentage \125 15 3625 2000 12S 1125 375 
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TABLE No. X 


Generation of conversion 


5 


of inter- 


viewee. 


No. 


by 
‘present genera | 


tion, 


Accepted 


Continued to two 


three genera 


| Continued to | 
tions. 


Regabad 


Gaudapatana 
Nuapada 
Sapua’ 
Raimba 


Ramchandrapur 


Salopokbari 
R. Dholomara 
Bare ali 
Kutukuni_ 
Dorada 
Tarsing 


Sudhansumohan- 
pur. 


Kulailo 
Kelobarani 
Batagan 
Hitasara 
Joradobra 
Regeda 
Siletpada 
Kusrula 
Saplahara 


Giw oo eae Bo oe 


ee Se ee as 


| 
i 


Total 


Percentage 
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TABLE No. XI 


Annual Expenditure on Festivities 


sysau0o 
yo Ayes aod om 
“tpuadxa Jo woronpoy 


-Squuney sod oumny 
> 3 Teams seeay 
Ss [2 
B83 sound 
E |B -rpeodvo remove oy 
= 
2 -eamata 
3 <r JO “ON [OL 
E | -styuey sad ormipuod 
= -x9 Jenuue asemay 
Ble 
gs |e ony 
S| -rpuodys yenune peop 
glg 
he “seman 
= ssaqur Jo “ON [OL 
& 
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Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


80 
10 


919 92 10 223 2 


10 
10 


Scheduled Tribes 


6 10582 st 
907 


127 


613 
1271 


Scheduled Castes 


31 


96 


10 


10 


Other Eastes 


KRISHNA CHANDRA TRIPATHY 


Tntroduetion 

The author had the opportun 
to carry out field investigation for 
the purpose of conducting a genetic 
survey among the Bauris, a 
Scheduled 
Bhubaneswar in the district of 
Puri, Ogissa. ‘These investigations 
were carried out'during the months 
of March-April, 1967. 


‘The Bauris are an endogamous 
Scheduled Caste population spora- 
dically distributed in the different 
parts of the State. But the popula 
tion around Bhubaneswar present 
a genetic problem. As 
their physical features not 
been studied, but from their soma 
variabilities, it is observed that they 


exhibit some affinities with their 
neighbouring detribalized — popu 
vara. ‘The Sa-ara are a 


ommunity residing in the 
costal districts of Orissa, They are 
supposed to form a part of the 
great Sabar tribe to which the Sa- 
ora (Savara) belong. The Saora are 
a primitive tribe and possess many 
primitive tribal traits, but on the 
other hand the Sa-ara speak oriya 
and are not distinguished from 
their Hindu neighbours. They 
have functional relationship with 
the Hindu society which characta- 
rise a caste. The Bauri and Sa-ara 
present, therefore, a great problem 


A GENETIC SURVEY 

AMONG THE BHOIS 
(BAURIS) OF 
BHUBANESWAR, 

ORISSA. 

as regard their racial affinities, 

However, the present paper aims to 

study some genetic traits of the 

Bauris of Bhubaneswar (Old town), 


‘Material and Method 


‘The samples for the present 
survey have been collected from 
the small villages nearer to 
Bhubaneswar and also from a 
major population of Bauris from 
Huda Sahi, Matha Sahi, ete., in the 
old town, The samples have been 
collected mainly based on random 
sampling. Related persons were 
excluded as far as possible, AIL 
the subjects were tested for blood 
groups, phenylthio-carbamide sen 
and mid-phalangeal hair 
studies. Subjects selected for 
vestigation of the taste sensiti- 


to phenylthio-carbamide and 
id-phalangeal hair stu were 
above sixteen years. 
1. ABO System 
Blood samples were taken from 
finger pricks and were collected 
in numbered slides. The finger 


tips of the subjects were washed 
with rectified spirit and cotton and 
the blood drops were directly collee- 
ted on cleaned slides. High titre 
anti-A and anti-B srea of sufficient 
avidity were used, obtained from 


B 


> Bharat Laboratories, Bombay 7, 
blood groups of male subjects were 
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typed. Known 0, A,B and AB ~ 


Tanue | 


blood groups were included as 
controls in every series of tests. 


Distribution of ABO system and their gene frequencies 
of Bhois of Bhubaneswar, 


Group 


No. 
ro) A B 
3810 18 24 
1724 31-03 


Phenotypes 


10:35 


Pp 


"279 


Gene Frequencies 


di 


Taste 2 


Author No A BAB 
Sarkar (1956) 103 3 ok n 
Percent 36:89 21-36 31071068 
Bhois 
(Bauris) Present 58 wo 8 2m 6 
Study Percent 17:24 3103 41:37 1035 
Oriya Macfarlance cy 7 " 15 i 
Khandayat (1938) Per cent 40-00 18:33 25:00 11:67 
Brahmin Tripathy & 28 9 7 u 1 
Mishra Per cent 3217 2500-3928 3:57 
Karan (1967) 45 15 6) “Wer 
Percent 33:33 22223777666 
Khandayat 38 7 wo 17 4 
Per cent 1842, 2632, 44°73 10°53 
Other Castes 4 Ty 13 +23 3 
Per cent 2036 27-77 5186 9:26 
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In the Table 1, the result of 
investigation on distribution of 
ABO system among the Bhois 
(Bauris) has been presented. The 
gene frequencie presented have 
been calculated by Bernstein's 
improved formulae and Mourant, 
1954, Further it is noticed from 
the Table 2, that the distribution 
of blood groups of the Bhois of 
Bhubaneswar do not significantly 
differ from the aboriginal _popu- 
lations and also from the caste 
populations of Orissa 
But the distribution 
indicates. a specific pattern. 
Comparative studies with the simi 
lar type of Scheduled Caste popul: 
tions could not be made at present 
as blood group studies of such 
populations have not yet been 
conducted elaborately and the 
available data are inadequate. 


TL, Mid digital Hair 


The d tion of hair 
dorsal surface of the 


have attained genetic significance, 
Danforth (1921) determined this 
specific distribution of the hair in 
the study of inheritance of here- 
ditary traits in man, Danforth’s 
hypothesis has been strongly esta- 
blished by subsequent investigations 
in different populations. 


IIL Material and Method 


include the 
of 58° adults 
with the 


Bhoi (Bauri) data 
mid-digital _analys 

Observation was made 
help of an illuminated magnifier 
(torch type). A piece of cotton 
soaked in carbon disulphide was 
used to clean the mid segments 
of the digits (hands) before exami 
nation, A few strands of hair 
present on the dorsal surface of 
the phalanx were counted and 
carefully recorded. 


Taste 3 


ingeal hair ( M.P.H. ) among the Bhois, Bhubaneswar 


No. No. with M, P. H. 


Per cent No. without Per cent 


on both hands M.P.H, 
Bhois » 3 2 3621 37 63°78 
hi case of Bh 7 (6% 78 


among the Bhois, no significant 
frequency distribution was noticed. 
Out of 58 adult Bhois only 21 (36-21 
per cent) possess the mid-digital 
hair in one or more than one finger. 
But the total absence of mid-di 


per cent). ‘The increases in absence 
of mid-digital hair may be due to 
destruction by the hard manual 
labour as the Scheduled Caste group 
is a wood-cutter and agricultural 
labourer. 
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TABLE 4 
Distribution of Mid-digital hair on Right and Left hand separately among 


the Bhois of Bhubaneswar. 


Absent 
Digits Group No Freq Percent 
IL Bhoi 58 Rt, 57 9827 
(Bauries) Lt. 56 96°55 
Il Do. 58 Rt, 36 6207 
Li. 39 6724 
IV Do, S8Rt 31 63°58 
Lt, 29 5000 
VY Do, 58 RL 47 81-03 
‘ Lt. 51 8793 


‘Scanty—Upto 5 hairs ; 


wise as 


Analysing the data digi 


‘Table 4, it is observed 


shown in 
thgt increase of right hand hair in 
ease of Bhois (Bauris) was present 
in the middle segment of the finger 
I in 1 case (1-72 per cent) only 5 
on that of finger IIL in 22 cases 
(37-93 per cent); on finger IV in 27 
cases (36-41 per cent) and on finger 
Vin it (18:96 per cent) 
Similarly, in the case of left hand 
on Il, TH, IV and V_ fingers they 
are 2(345 per cent), 19(3275 per 
cent), 29 (50:00 per cent) 
7(12.06 per cent), respectively. It 
1g to note that the finger 


cases 


and 


is interes 


Present Total 
Scanty Plenty* Percent 
Freq. Percent Freq. Per cent 
I . 172 
2 345 . oy 345 
12 20°69 1017-24 37°93 
W 18°96 8 1379 32°75 
15 25°72 12 2069 36°41 
17293112 2069-5000 
6 10345 BOR ~ 1896 
3 S17 12°06 


4 689 


Plenty ~6 or more hairs 


IV of the left hand exhibits the 
istribution of digital hair 
strands. 


equi 


observed that the 
frequ- 
and the 


Further it is 
digit IV has the maximu 
ency of mid-digital hai 
digit II the least in case of Bhois 
‘The digit TI 
and the 


of Bhubaneswar. 


comes second in order 


digit IV shows a sharp reduetion 


in the frequeney distribution of 


hair. 


mid-digi However, except 
the digit IV as mentioned above no 
significant bimanual difference is 


observed. 
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Damforth (1921) determined 
the racial differences in the 
occurrence of hair in the mid- 


digital region. From a study of 
various populations he concluded 
that American Indians, Negroes 
and Japanese have gone further 
towards freeing the — mid-digital 
hair than the whites. 


‘The present study among the 
Bhois as represented in the Table 
5 shows that mid-digital hair is 


hair Bhois show closer affinities 
with the Sa-ara and Khonds. 


IV. Phenyl-thio-carbamide 
sensitivity 


Taste 


‘The subjects selected for the 
phenyl-thio-carbamide teste were 
all over sixteen years, For the 
determination of the PTC taste 
sensitivity the method of Harris 
and Kalmus (1949) as described 
by Das (1956) was used. The 


equally distributed on the right distribution of | Phenyl-thio-carba 
and left hands of the subjects. mide taste threshold among 58 
Some individuals show rightleft subjects of the ~ Bhoi population 
Gifferences in the digit combina- have been tasted and presented in 
tion. On the basis of mid-digital the following table, 

TABLE 6 


Distribution of Taste blindness among the Bhois, Bhubaneswar 


‘ Absolute No. Percentage 
Group No, observed pone Ay A 
Faster Non Taster Taster — Non-Taster 
Bhois 58 35 23 60°34 39:64 


‘Analysing the table 6, it is 


taster percentage and less — non- 


found that Bhois exhibit more taster percentage such as 60:34 % 
and 8064 % respectively. 
TABLE 7 
Phenyl-thio-carbamide taste Phenotype and gene distribution among the Bhois, 
Bhubaneswar. 
Genotypes 

Group Non-taster 

Bhois Number 35 2 6296 3704 

(n=58 percentage 60°34 39:34 


j 
i 
) 
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Analysing the Table 7, it is 
observed that Taster gene T(+6296) 
is more than the non-taster gene t 
(3704). As the sample is very 
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low the estimation to study the 
effect of the various habits on the 
to taste _phenylthio-carba- 
mide has been dropped. 


TABLE 8 
Phenyl-thio-carbamide Taste Distribution in some porulations 


Population Author Number Non-taster _t gene 
percent —_percent 
English ..—-Harrics & Kaimus 441 31°50 5612 

a (1936). 
Negroes (Africa) Lee (1934). IS 610 24°59 
Chinese( Malay) Lugg & White (1955) 50 200 1414 
Punjabi (Punjab) Sharma (1959) .. 322 31-98 ‘5655 
Brahmin (Orissa) Tripathy (1967) .. 56 339 50°82 
Karan (Orissa) Tripathy (1967) .. 41 366 60-05 
Khandayat (Orissa) Tripathy (1967) 49 18-4 40°30 
. Other Castes Tripathy (1967) .. 49 286 50°35 
(Orissa). 
Oriyas (Orissa) Tripathy (1967) .. 195 29-2 50°41 
Bhois (Bauries) Present study ., 58 39°64 37404 
Summary 
Analysing the above table it is ‘daaniis “ska: Hoe Ghar Saad 


observed that the Bhois 
of Bhubaneswar 
queney of taste blindness which 
Vie within the range of variations 
of the white populations of Asia 
and Europe. The percentage of 
T gene distribution is comparable 
ith the samples of Orissa con- 
cerning their PTC taste sensitivity 


(Bauris) 


show the fre 


(Bauris), a Scheduled Caste group 
of Bhubaneswar (Old town) — in 


the district of Puri, Orissa have 
been presented along with their 
statistical analysis. The traits 


studies included ABO blood group 
henylthio-carbanmide 
taste sensitivity and the genetic 
importance of mid-digital hair, 


system, 


i} 
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AMAL KUMAR DAS 


A trend has recently developed 
in India for the establishment of 
@ thorough co-ordination and co- 
operation between —_ different. 
Research Institutes. Organisa- 
tions ard different scientific per. 
sonnel working in the field of 
human welfare. In other words 
it may be said that the Planners, 
Administrators, Research Workers 
and others directly or indirectly 
associated with human welfare 
work are gradually becoming 
conscious about the —comprehen- 
sive aspect of this problem, If an 
atmosphere of proper co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation can not be 
established at this stage among 
different Scientific Personnel, Ins- 
titutions and Organisations con- 
nected with the research 
concerning human welfare work. 
then the research work is likely to 
suffer to an appreciable extent in 
its own worth. 


Co-ordination and Co-operation 
are no doubt essential but how to 
achieve the same is the ery of the 
day. Various suggestions have 
come from different quarters in 
this context but no fruitful result 
has yet been achieved 


In the above perspective, it is 
felt desirable to put forward a 


suggestion for “integrated and 


A NOTE ON INTEGRA- 
TED AND JOINT 
RESEARCH OF 
ETHNOGRAPHIC 
STUDIES 
joint research of 
studies", for encompassing the 
ethnographic materials of a 
community from a much wider 
area for getting a more 
prehensive picture of the commu- 
nity in different set-ups. 


ethnographic 


com- 


The different Scheduled Tribe 
Communities of the present day 
in the State of West Bengal 
migrated at different periods and 
are still migrating from their tra- 
ditional homelands from adjacent 
States (e.g., Bihar, Assam, Orissa, 
ete.) and from some of our 
ethnographic studies on some of 
these tribal groups it has been 
revealed that the local environ- 
ments have exerted considerable 
influence on their culture so as to 
give it a shape quite distinet 
many respects from that of their 
traditional one and this change 
has varied in depth and extent in 
cases of different groups coming 
at different periods and adopting 
different types of regional 
environments of the place — they 
migrated to. The culture of the 
people of the same tribal group, 
still continuing to reside in their 
original homelands has also under- 
gone change to an appreciable 
extent on account of the time 
factor and the result is that there 
exists a difference between the 
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culture pattern of the same tribal 
group of the present day of their 
original homeland vis a vis the 
area of migration and adoption 


In order therefore 
integrated picture of a particular 
tribe as a whole, the piecemeal 
efforts by individual States, would 
not succeed i 
plete and comprehensive picture of 
the tribe, which therefore calls 
for co-ordinated efforts of the 
States concerned. The success of 
such co-ordinated efforts would 
depend on an agreed _ policy 
adopted jointly by the concerned 
States. 


to get an 


presenting a com, 


Instead of establishing a Central 
Research Organisation or any 
other agency like that for organi 
ing and implementing this type 
‘of integrated and joint researeh by 
the concert 
the first 
mittee 0) 
of the Research Organisat 
cerned and draw up a general 
over all scheme for the ethnogea 
phic investigation of the 
particular tribe concerned, 
particular emphasis on 
types of problems pec 
each of the concerned States. The 
meetings of the Committee may 
be held in Research Institutes of 
the concerned States by rotation 
at agreed intervals of time for 
discussing the progress ete., of the 
Research Project and for 
the scheme proper with the differ: 
ent phases of the progress of the 
Project. 


‘The procedure, functioning, ete., 
to be followed for these types of 
Research Investigations would 
depend on agreed policies between 
the concerned States 


If a systematic plan is drawn up 
and if the proposed investigation 
schedule is followed strictly — in 


the States concerned and if there 
be full fledged co-ordination and 
all can work 


co-operation and 
without any prejudice then there 
no reason why the ~ scheme 
would not achieve the desired 
success . 


‘This type of integrated and joint 
effort would not only be able to 
present a totalistic, thorough and 
continuous picture of the tribe 
concerned but would also throw 
light on the problems connected 
with co-ordination and coopera 
tion, 


‘The above type of integrated 
and co ated Joint Research of 
the ethnographic studies of differ 
ent tribal groups may also be taken 
up by other States for having an 
II picture of the particular 
tribe concerned scattered over 


erent areas 


If this proposal of integrated and 
joint research is accepted and 
implemented it would succeed in 
presenting a plete and com. 
prehensive picture of the tribe 
concerned and would be more 
valuable than the piece — meal 
efforts which is. the present day 
pattern of research, 


! 


ANIRUDHA DAS. 


According to the Census Report 
of 1961 in the total population of 
17,548,846 in the State of Orissa, 
the Scheduled Tribes have « popu 
lation of 4.228707, Le, 2407 p 
cent of the total population of 
“The tribal population of 
a accounts for 1402 per cent 
of the total tribal population in 
India and Orissa stands second to 
Madhya Pradesh in tribal popula 
tion. ‘The total area of Orissa is 
60,171-79 Sq. miles out of which 
the extent of scheduled area is 
22.091 Sq. miles which represents 
6 per cent of the total area of 
the State. According tothe 
nsus figure of 1941, the popula 
tion’ of scheduled tribes who 
professed Christian religion was 
35,849 which inereased to 66,408, 
ie., by 30,560 or 85:25 per cent 
in 1951 and to 104,125 
37,716 or 56-79 per 
Census of 1961 
the population of the tribals was 
by 19-75 between 1951—61 which 
compares favourably with the 
general inerease of the population 
of Orissa which was 19-28 per cent. 
rhe growth of Christian popula. 
tion during 1951—61 was remak 
able as it grew by 41-68 per cent 
during the few years against the 
general increase of population — by 
1982 per cent. This appears to 
be due to large scale conversion of 


by 


cent in. the 


‘The inerease in 


IMPACT OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY ON THE 
TRIBALS IN ORISSA 
(THE HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND) 


scheduled caste people to Christi 
anity, as it appears from the 
Annual Administration Report for 
the year 1965.66 of the Tribal & 
Rural Welfare Department 
Nothing has been stated about the 
Scheduled ‘Tribe people whethe: 
they also contributed in swelling 
uup this number in the increase of 
Christian population. As this is 
4 Secular State our officers 
not however collecting figures of 
conversion of tribals and Schedut 
led Caste people from year to year. 
No doubt they 
number every ye 
nsus, 


increasing in 
since 1961 


‘The tribal population of 104, 1 


professing Christianity is spread 
over mostly in Sundargarh, 
Sambalpur, — Boudh-Khondmals, 
Ganjam and Koraput districts 
Sundargarh has the largest number 


of tribal Christian population, i.e, 
87, 159 persons out of the total 
tribal Christian population of 104, 
125, ‘The percentage of total tribal 
Christain population in Sundargarh 
works out to 837 of the total 
Christian tribal population in the 
State and this is the highest per- 
centage in the State, Sundargarh 
District has a total tribal popula- 
tion of 440, 910 according to 1961 
Census out of which 19-77 per cent 
re Christian tribals, ‘This is due 
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to the activities of the Christian 
Missions working in this area for 
the last 50 or 60 years. Some of 
the Rulers of the erstwhile native 
States like Gangpur accorded spe- 
cial facilities to the Missions. 
Gangpur (Sundargarh) also was 
for a long time under Court of 
Wards. 


Wide-scale conversion of Tribals 
and Scheduled Caste people has 
been possible due to the strenuous 
and continued efforts of | the 
Christian Missions of various 
categories working for more than a 
century in Orissa. ‘Their activities 
in the hills and forests predomi- 
nately inhabited by the tribals 
started out of humanitarian consi- 
deration for their social, moral and 
‘economical upliftment. 


It may not, therefore, be out of 
place to trace out the history of the 
movement, Orissa was conquered 
by the Britishers in 1803 and some 
years were spent by them in 
‘consolidating their administration 
and in quelling rebellions here and 
there. One of such events was the 
revolt of the Raja of Ghumsur 
assisted by the tribal and their 
chiefs. General Sri Henry Taylor, 
Mr. Russell, Political Agent and 
his Assistant Major-General John. 
Campbell C.B., were engaged in 
the operation to suppress the revolt 
in 1837. They took 2 years to 
bring the rebels under control. In 
that context the British officers 
came in close contact with the tri- 
bals of Orissa, such as of Chinna 
Kimidy, Soroda, Boudh, Koraput, 
Patna (Bolangir), Kalahandi, ete 


In course of their expedition in the 
Il areas, they came to know that 
at various places Meriah or human 
sacrifice and female infanticide 
were in vogue on an extensive 
seale. Major John Campbell was 
appointed as Political Agent to 
suppress this wild custom. He 
worked for Jong 13 years in this 
sacred mission and finally abolish- 
ed human sacrifice. In connection 
with the rehabilitation of the 
rescued Meriahs both males, 
females and children and their 
training, the Missionaries penetrat- 
‘ed into these hilly regions for the 
first time and started conversion. 


We get the earliest reference of 
the activities of the Missionaries in 
the valuable book of Campbell 
entitled "Wild Tribes of Kondhis- 
than”. It is a detailed account given 
by Campbell and published in the 


year, 1864, To give an idea of 
their feeble activity at the initial 
stage in the middle of the 19th 


century, Campbell may be quoted 
as follows :— 


“An appeal has recently been 
put forth (perhaps —near-about 
1840) by the Missionaries in Orissa, 
for assistance in carrying out the 
conversion of the Khonds and two 
of their members have devoted 
themselves to this work. I heartily 
wish in connection with every 
Christian both in England and 
India for the success of an object 
so desirable. I regret that these 
gentlemen have resolved to dwell 
in low country and expect the 
Khonds to come to them; but I 
trust that this is only preparatory 


eye 


Mae 
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to lengthy annual residence in 
the hill tracts and constant visit to 
the hill villages. Kondhisthan 
may be traversed in winter with 
comparative impunity ; and U hope 
that the Missionaries will endea- 
vour to acclimatise themselves 
uring the season for, without their 
personal presence and constant 
supervision, the hill tribes are not 
likely to. become Christians, and 
certainly not remain so, should 
they be induced to _ profess 
Christiahity 
Major Campbell rescued hun- 
dreds of* Meriahs érom year to year 
course of his expedition “and 
those were males, females and 
children of various ages. ‘Their 
resettlement was partially solved 
by the Christian Missionaries and 
therefore their institutions had a 
natural growth and popularity. 
‘There was no other organization to 
take charge of" these destitutes. 
Speaking on the abolition of 
Meriah sacrifice © throughout the 
district of Boudh, he has stated 
"the entire abolition of human 
sacrifice ought to be a source of 


sincere congratulation to all 
Christians". In one expedition in 
Chinna Kimidy and Boudh he 


rescued three hundred and seven 
Meriahs. Some one hundred and 
twenly children were placed under 
the care of the Missionaries at 
Berhampur and Cuttack at the 
expense of the Government. For 
unmarried females and very young 
children, “an asylum was opened 
in Soroda_ under the superinten- 
dence of goal matrons where 
young women were practised in 
houschold affairs suited to their 


station, and from whence at proper 
age they could be removed to the 
care of the missionaries for instrue- 
tions”, 


From the following paragraph of 
his book, it will appear that the 
then Government. of India (The 
ast India Company) did not in- 
tend to introduce Missionary 
activities in these areas, Campbell 
has stated as follows :— 


“Ihave not alluded to the great 
Precursor of civilisation the gospel 
not because I am insensible of ite 
fitness for these wild tribes (who 
have no predilection for Brahmins) 
but simply because it is not within 
the province of the mment 0 

India to introduce any agency of 
the kind. 1 may however express 
the hope that in due season these 
Poor savages will be — visited 
by teachers of a higher and purer 
wisdom than that of a man in 
order to facilitate conversation 
with the Konds, the education of 
the rescued Meriahs by the 
Missionaries”, “Lieutenant Frye, an 
Micer, laboured very zealously in 


the acquisition of the — Khond 
language. He adopied Oriya 
language as the best suited to 
express the sound of the Khond 


vocabulary and this vocabulary 
was printed The Meriah children 
ut the Mission School at Berhampur 
readily understood the vocabulary 
and conversed with Lt. Frye”, 


The hill regions of Soroda and 
Jeypur (Koraput) were the strong- 
holds of the Khonds who used to 
stile the female off springs 
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According to Campbell “poverty 
of the hill tribes was the sustain- 
ing and originating cause of such 
a vile custom which had no an- 
cestral tradition”. He suggested to 
Government of India that in addi- 
tion to constant and vigilant super- 
vision the introduction of a 
language and opening of village 
schools were necessary for their 
moral elevation to eradicate this 
most inhumane practice. These 
suggestions were implemented in- 
to action more by the missionaries 
than by the Government. 


We get some account of the 
activities of the French Roman 
Catholics Mission during this 
period from the narration of Major 
Campbell. He has stated that two 
French Roman Catholic Missiona- 
ries visited the hills of Soroda and 
established themselves at the base 
of the hills. They were supplied 
with the books prepared by 
Captain Frye and with their help, 
they soon commenced to teach 
the children of these parents who 
allowed their children to be taught. 
In the words of Campbell, “they 
had abundance of scholars from 
the low country, and I understand 
that they were very successful in 
making converts; nor is this sur- 
they did not require 
ion of caste, nor did they 
prohibit many of the old Hindu 
ceremonies. I must confess that 
the zeal and devotion of these 
missionaries were beyond praise. 
‘They lived in a kind of hovel, 
thatched with grass, a poor 
protection from the Sun's burning 
rays} their food was chiefly rice, 


and to those comforts of a civilised 
life to which in their native land, 
they must have been accustomed, 
they were totally, I may say 
voluntarily deprived; for though 
such were obtainable, they would 
not have them, professing to give 
the natives the most complete 
example of self-denial. They were 
men of very superior education 
and manners and their unwearied 
toils, their utter abnagation of self 
‘and their gentle bearing towards 
all must have extended adiniration 
from the warmest opponents of 
their creed. I atticipate the best 
results from the diffusion of know- 
ledge and the spread of education 
in the Orissan hilly areas of the 
rescued Meriah victims undergoing 
‘a course of instructions in the 
plains.” 


"I placed about two hundred of 
the Meriah children in the Mission 
Schools of the low country. The 
great object I had in view was that 
the most intelligent might be 
brought up as teachers, eventually 
settle in their native hills, where 
by per cent and example, under 
God's blessings, they might be 
instrumental in winning some of 
their own wild people to the pure 
principle of our holy religion. It 
was a well understood part of 
their education that they should 
not be allowed to forget the 
Khond language, but that it should 
be cultivated by means of edu- 
cational works prepared in that 
dialect preferred by Captain Frye”. 


“The Government of India on 
my recommendations made a 


a 
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liberal provision for all the 
Meriahs, whether young or old 
Some of the children were confided 
to the care of Mr. & Mrs. Stubbins 
and Mr. & Mrs. Wilhinson who 
resided in the Military Station of 
Berhampur in Ganjam, Others 
were sent to Mr. & Mrs. Buckley 
at Cuttack in the province of that 
name and Mr. Bachelor, an 
American Missionary at Balasore. 
Thad every reason to be well 
satisfled* with the training best- 
towed by these worthy people upon 
the Meriah children and the 
attachment that sprang up between 
the teachers and the taught was 
sincere and lasting. I often visited 
them and observed with heart-felt 
pleasure their neat and clean 
appearance, their orderly beha- 
viour and their progress in learn- 
ing. 


Berhampur, November 3rd 


(No year is given) 


My dear Colonel Campbell 


"When the boys and girls were 
sufficiently old to enter the married 
state and when their education 
was completed partners were sel 


ted from the different schools ang 
the unions were solemanised. 1 
gave each couple a marriage 


dowery to start them in life and 
they were well assured that the 
same care and solicitude for their 


welfare which had attended them 


since they had been in our hands, 
would not fail them in the future”. 


“It may interest these who read 
this book to persue the following 
out of very similar notes 1 
received on the occasion of the 
marriage of a Meriah couple. It 
is from Mrs. Stubbins :— 


Rachel and Danield (two rescued 
victims) were married yesterday. 
Rachel has been such a good 
obedient girl that I really feel sorry 
to part with her. I rejoice how- 
ever in the thought that she is 
true believer in Christ, and hope, 
she may be able to act consistently 
in her new position, I should not 
be surprised, if she should at 
first feel the loneliness of her situa- 
tion. To obviate this difficulty as 
such is possible, I have given her 
a supply of knitting and crochet 
materials and she is very much 
pleased with the thought of work- 
ing for you. Amongst other things, 
she profess of making some socks 
for your little grandson and in due 
time, I dare say there will be an 
opportunity of forwarding them to 
you. Our best wishes and prayers 
will follow this young couple and 
most sincerely do we hope they 
may be made a blessings to. the 
natives by whom they are surroun- 
ded, I trust your valuable life and 
health may be preserved, and you 
may continue to have good news 
from your dear children, 


Your very sincerely. 


E. Stubbins 
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“T need not dwell longer on the 
fate and fortunes of our wards; 
they were trained to various oceu- 
pations—teachers, artificers, or 
husbandmen, according to the bent 
of their inclinations. ‘The majority 
decided to follow the plough and 
till the soil, I obtained therefore 
several grants of lands, usually 
uncleared forests, from Govern- 
ment and established ages, 
where to this hour, the Meriahs live 
in happiness and comfort.” 


faptain Me. Neill, who long 
and ably laboured among the 
Kondhs, took particular interest in 
these villages and only left them 
about 10 months ago. An Engineer 
himself of no mean skill, he was 
enabled to show them new and 
improved methods of irrigating 
their lands and a greater boon 
«ould not have been conferred on 
them, This may be taken as the 
starting of terraced cultivation in 
tribal areas of Orissa.” Tam sure 
these Meriah villages will deeply 
fell the toss of their tried friend 
and protector, Captain Me, Neill, 
but the Supreme 
considered last year that the time 
had arrived when the work of 


Males 
From Goomsur 101 
From Boud a 181 
From Chinna Kimedy 313 
From Jeypur ” 
From Kalahandi B 
From Patna or 2 


Meriah suppression had been so 
completely accomplished that no 
further special agency was required, 
and the whole Khond country 
reverted to their old master”. 


“1 dare say the Government 
ived al a sound conclusion and 
certainly none of the — officers 
of the Tate agency will 
demur to a resolution which 
contains so Mattering a compliment 
to their own success; but I earnestly 
trust the new authorities will 
carefully study the people entrusted 
to their charge aiid not to seek to 
force them within the pale of a 
moral or judicial code for which at 
present they are quile unfitted. 
‘They have nobly kept their pledge 
to us in abstaining from  sacrifi 
we must keep ours to them, and not 


seeking to impose on them 
vexatious regulations and unjust 
taxes 

"The total number of Meriahs 


rescued during the operations T 
have endeavoured to sketch, from 


1837 to 1854, was one thousand 
five hundred and six and the 
following are the countries from 
which they were taken -— 
Females Total 
122 23 
164 345 
353 666 
116 193 
34 1 
5 2 
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‘The next records will show how 
these fifteen hundred and 


Restored to relatives and friends or 
given in adoption to persons of 
Character in the Pl 


Given in marriage to K and 
others of suitable consideration, 


Supporting themselves in public or 
Drivate service. 


Diet, ie 
Deserted 


In Missionary schools at Cuttack. 
Berhampur and Balasore. 


Settled as cultivator in different 
Villages 


At the Asylum, Soroda, é 


Total 


‘The lengthy report of Campbell 
is full of the troubles and tribula 
tions which he and his party 
underwent in his sacred mission 
of suppressing human sacrifice, It 
will suffice to quote one passing 
reference of his report to ini 
what services the British officers 
rendered in the matter. 


much 
these 


“My health had suffe 
from personal exposure in 
unhealthy au 
4 straw heap was very frequet 
my only shelter at night, ‘Though 
such makeshifts are not to be 
complained of when on service in 
the field, they are far from a 
able in the ordinary routine of a 
peaceful duty; but I was well repaid 
by the peace and repose which 


regions, wh 


ree. 


Meriahs were rehabilitated :— 


Males Females Tota! 
194 148 34 
e 267 267 
33 2 15 
co) 88 157 

63 4 ” 
16 84 200 
195 a 306 
Pu 35 82 


prevailed within countries under 
my charge, and by the fact that in 
January 1842, the Meriah sacrifice 
was at an end among the Khonds 
of Goomsur, though I do not pre- 
lend to have eradicated all inclina- 
tion from the mind of these wild 
people”, 


We get almost contemporary 
account of the working of the 
orphanages at Cuttack in the 
Narration of David B, Smith, M.D., 
Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal 
published in 1868 who toured inv 
Orissa and stayed for 3 
ting the places of pilgrimage 
June and July, 1868. He visit 
the two orphanages, one for males 
and another for females in Peyton 
Sahi, Cuttack on 6th July, 1868, 


5 days vis 
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He has highly praised the mission- 
aries for their kindness towards the 
orphans. As regards the history of 
the orphanages, he has stated as 
follows :— 

“The Asylums in Cuttack were 
opened on the 3rd May, 1836 with 
only 6 boys and 3 girls, This 
number was soon inereased by the 
pressure of famine. In the follow- 
ing year the attrocities perpetrated 
by the Khonds in Goomsur and 
Boud were disclosed to the civ 
ed world and seventeen children 
(14 boys and 3 girls), then first 
rescued by the Bengal Government 
from the hurrors of Meriah sacri 
fice were received into them” 

Ten years after these asylums 
were established, it was reported 
that 280 young, persons of both the 
sexes had been boarded and educa: 
ted’ and from 1837 to 1861 no less 
than 86. rescued Meriahs were 
received into the two asylums. 

“But for this happy deliverance. 
all those children would have been 
slain for the object of propitiating 
Ceres, and their flesh would have 
heen deposited, piecemeal, on the 
ground, to fertilize the turmeric 
fields of Go 

“No more in human rites were 
ever perpetrated than those of so- 
called Meriah Poojah, or Khond 
sacrifice” 


The following invocation to 
Bhobanee, the Khond goddess. 
shows with what  exultation the 
people anticipated a human sa‘ 
fice : 
“Hail, mother, hail, hail 
goddess. Bhobanee ! Lo 


we present a sacrifice to 
thee! With musie’s vari 
‘ous sounds, on festive day, 
Lo ! thee we worship and 
they rites obey. 


ye gods and goddessess 
give ear, And be propitious 


to our earnest prayer. . 


Blooming with _ tender 
flesh, and flushed with 
blood, No sire, no matron 
says this youth is mine; 
His flesh, his blood, his 
life, his all are taine, 


Without the pale of sacred 
wedlock thrown, We took 
and fed him for thy rites 
alone. 


Now lo ! with rites from all 
pollution free, We offer 
him, O! Bhobanee, to 
thee! Taste now this 
offering, satisfy thy heart, 
And bid us joyful to our 
homes depart.” 


“This extract was translated by 
the Revd. Mr. Lacey at Cuttack 
from the recitation of “a great fat 
Khond boy,” who himself would 
certainly have been sacrificed but 
for his good fortune in falling into 
the hands of English officers, who 
rescued him from so unhappy a 
fate”, 


“The ionaries have been 
nobly supported and, it may be 
guided by the Government in 
this good work of befriending res- 
‘cued Meriahs”. 
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"Ata period when famine deso- 
lated Unssa, the aissionaries pass- 
ed muen of their tme in the relief 
ot sultering humamty. ‘They fed 
the poverty-stricken and befriend- 
ed them. All that generous senti 
ment or disinterested virtue could 
Prompt, these good men and 
nest women delighted to do, Act 
ing in concert with Famine Reliet 
Committees they were enabled to 
save from death many who must 
otherwise have perished. Friend. 
less beings came to them and at 
once enjoyed sympathy and relief. 
Motherless or fgtherless children 
and orphans, driven by fate to 
their doors were received with 
Parental kindness. The orphans 
under their care are allowed a 
subsistence allowance by the 
Government (three rupees each per 
mensem, and twenty or thirty 
rupees each to start in life with). 
I have seen the children in the 
houses of these Missionaries treat- 
ed with the utmost kindness, and 
in a manner evineing the heartfelt 
interest taken in their happiness 
and welfare, As stated above, T 
haye seen them systematically 
taught useful trades and the ration- 
al occupation of everyday. life. 
In sickness T have seen them 
cherished as though they were of 
the same blood as their benefactors. 
It affords me deep and sincere 
pleasure to bear testimony to these 
facts, ‘The sedulous philanthropy 
of the Baptist Missionaries in 
Orissa reflects great credit on the 
English name and rule. One of 
their members- once asserted that 
the Government of this country 


had no more attached friends thaw 
they. ‘This 1s a truth. Ihe ans 
sionaries, however, of Urissa are 
Rol only oposties of evangenzauon 
and edueation—tnough such 1s 
certainly the chief end of the! 

ampition—but they are the friends 
of sanitation, the dispensers of 
medicme to the sick, the clothers 
ot the naked, the teeders of the 
hungry, the shelterer of the 
Xposed, the guardians of friendless 
widows and orphans. They have 
an intimate knowledge of the 
people, their language, their modes 
of thought, and their everyday 
wants. They have rescued many 
children from poverty, prostitution, 
and immolation, Stimulated by 
the noblest motives, their zeal 
tempered by good judgment, these 
are men to whom, in my opinion, 
the Government might well entrust 
more money and resources for the 
counteraction of much physical 
degradation and misery ever present 
in Orissa. I have written at some 
length on this subject, because 1 
believe the Missionaries to whom 
Tallude would be willing in the 
future, as they certainly have been 
the past, to act as the stewards 
of Government charity. As is stated 
in their reports, it is scarely 


necessary to observe that they 
derive no personal benefit 
from and contributions they 


may receive; every fraction is 
faithfully spent and as faithfully 
united for”, 

"The late Me. Cockburn, form: 
Commissioner of Pooree, at a 
public meeting in 1861, sa 
have always taken a deep interest 
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in the prosperity ot the Orissa 
Mission, and I have been repaid 
tenfold.” The same I bel will 
be the experience of the Govern- 
ment, to. whatever degree it may 
invite these steadfast Missionai 
toact as the almanaes of State 
charity”. 


"When I visited the Orphanages 
of Cuttack, I found that there were 
320 boys at Peyton Sahi, under 
the charge of the Revd. Mr. Miller; 
and in the adjoining establishment, 
320 girls with the Revd. 
Mr. Buckley and Mrs. Buckle 
and 180 with Miss Guignard. This 
was exclusive of the 400 children 
with the Revd. Mr. Goadby, Mrs. 
Goadby and Miss Packer, at Piplee 
making, at the two stations, 
total of 1,220 orphans, well cared 
for and under good management. 
Besides these also, there are the 
“Orphanages of Balasore and 
Berhampore, of which I do not 
happen to have the statistics. 


“Since I left Orissa, one of the 
Missionaries whom I met there has 
passed from this world. The Revd. 
Mr. Goadby of Piplee, died shortly 
after I left the province. His 
mission lay, for years, among the 
Pulindas or barbarous mountaineers 
of the hilly regions of Orissa, 
chiefly among the Khonds. With 
Russel-Condah as his base of opera 
tions, he delighted to penetrate into 
the solitary places of Khondistan, 
and there, amidst the dirt, drunken- 
ness, and destitution of the people, 
to do what lay in his power for 
their welfare, and for the softening 


and enlightening of their savage 
natures, tle was a perfect enthu- 
siast in his fondness for this abori- 
‘gthal people, and all his energy was 
tor years consecreated to the cause 
of their amelioration, A good man, 
he was but one of many connected 
with the Orissa Baptist Mission whe 
(to me as a mere journeyer through 
the provinee) seem to have dohe 
incatculated good for the people of 
the country. As I said before, their 
works are, at every turn, associated 
with the physical welfare of the 
Oriyas. It is on this account that 
I have devoted epnsiderable space 
to a notice of their good deeds.” 


Undoubtedly missionaries have 
played an important role in famine 
relief work in Orissa from the 
last century which witnessed a 
number of famine years, Conver- 
sion of people in general including 
certain Hindus was natural and 
those survived after famine were 
automatically outeasted by the 
jety. Famine condition had 
been a common feature in Orissa. 
We may not go to the days of 
history and this is not relevant. 
There were great famines in the 
15th and 16th centuries, There 
was also a great famine in 1770 
when millions and millions of 
people died. The worst in the 19th 
century was the great famine of 
Orissa in 1866 in which th of the 
population was swept from the 
face of the Earth, These were the 
occasions of Missionary 
in establishing relief 
centres opening of erphanages and 
expanding their action. 
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REPLY TO READERS 


“L have read with interest your 
article on ‘Saoras and Panos of 
Ganjam Agency published in 
Adibasi, October, 1967. I find the 
information given by you in 
respect of the Saoras who have 
<eturned from tea gardens to be of 
particular significance. 1 am long 
holding a view that such persons 
are providing a nucleus for entre 
preneurship in the more out lying 
areas of Orissa and South Bihar. 
‘The brief reference made by you 
seems to. confirm the same. 1 
however, wonder whether you have 
more detailed study abeut the roles 
‘of such persons in Orissa in 
different walks of life. In that ease 
if you publish the same of 
the issues of your journal it would 
be extremely useful for persons 
the tribal 


B. K, Roy Burman 


Verrier Elwin writing on the 
Lanjia Saoras hereafter — called 
Suora only in 1955 has stated 
“The most powerful instrument of 
change is Assam, whither — the 
Saoras go in fairly large numbers 
to the Tea Gardens”. Of course the 
migration to Assam provided the 
ape from — th 


leeway for es 
drudge well as the oppress 
of money lenders, mutta heads and 
petty officials. Saoras earned q 
a lot. and lead a more carefree life 


in Assam. They learnt other 
languages, dress and ornaments 
Elwin finds in these changes “The 
moral Joss is seldom compensated 
by economic gain”, Further 
“Assam has had no effect on reli 
ious or Social custom”. ‘This was 
in brief the estimate of Saoras who 
returned from tea gardens in 
forties. ‘This account deserves 
scrutiny in the present context, 
when sweeping and vast changes 
have been induced in the Saora 
land since independence. Official 
nd non-official agencies are opera 
ng among the tribe. Christian 
Missionaries both Canadian 
Baptists and Roman Catholies are 
quite active. Conversion is ramp 
ant after 1956, Thus it is quite 
relevant to analyse the role of 
ts from tea gardens a: 
‘nuers and change agents in 
social, cultural and — economic 
xs. A few case histories may 
throw light on the subject. 


Upi Saora (Age : 45), Village 
Jungjungal 


Upi was born in a tea garden in 
1920s, His father was one of the 
early recruits of ‘T.D.L.A. In early 
0s there was a slump in the 
tea gardens and quite a number of 
labourers were  retrenched. His 
parents returned to their native 
village Jungjungal. This is at the 
border of Ganjam and Koraput 
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Upi’s parents xequire 
some new hill clearings for shifting 
cultivation. They had no wet land 
They ha 
spent 
some money in offering sacrifices 
to their ancestors. After a few 
years Upi's father died. Upi had 
ho schooling in tea garden, But 
he used to play with children of 
some Babus and took intelligen 

interest in their activities. He 
picked up smattering of Hindi and 
Bengali, After the death of his 
father the burden of the family 
rested on him. However he was 
not sanguine to lead the tradi 
tional life of Lanjia Saoras. As a 
intelligent person he learnt 2 litt 


when they came back. 


some cash in hand. 


Oriya and could fre 
plainsmen. Upi was 

qusted in his village life. He was 
married at an early age. Howeve 


his up-bringing in tea garden, 
contact with outsiders, imbibed new 
ideas in him, He was craving for 
a better life. Just after the World 
War If there was again the neces 
sity for new recruits in tea gardens. 
Many of the older inmates had 
then returned to their homes. Upi 
managed to go back to tea garden. 
After one or 2 years the Japanees 
invasion made most of the people 
to flee away from the bord: 
gardens. Immediately after the 
war there was heavy demand for 
labourers and Upi displayed his 
entrepreneuity by taking a group 
of 10 Saoras to tea garden as 
labourers. His work was appreci 
ed by employers. Thus Upi became 
a regular middle man for move- 
ment of labourers from Saora area 


to tea gardens. The stoppage of acti- 
vities of T. D. L. A. enabled Upi to 
continue his trade. He is now 
quite a sophisticated man talking 
several languages. He is a cunning 
person, He leads a new mode of 
life different from others and seeks 
to introduce certain changes in his 
native village. He is no doubt 
denounced by some and appriciat- 
ed by others, 


Ajlai Saora (Age 
Patimbul 


Ajlai Saora ‘went with his 
parents to tea gardens in Assam 
after the Second World War, He 
stayed in a tea garden for 5 years, 
He returned sometimes in 1950s 
He had no schooling. However he 
picked up Hindi and Bengali in tea 
garden and subsequently acquired 
Oriya on his return. In Patimbul 
group of 4 villages he is the only 
man who could talk in Oriya in 
1958, That enabled him to meet 
officials and outside visitors and 
discuss the development pro. 
gramme which were _ being 
introduced in Saora land. ‘The 
background in tea garden enabled 
him to display his entre- 
preneuity in matters 
involving Saoras. He is now an 
portant person in the locality 
and he was elected as a ward 
member and a member of the 
Panchayat Samiti. He visited 
Bhubaneswar in 1959 and met the 
VLPs. 
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Kokaru Gomang (Age : 50), village 
Rifintal. 


He belongs to Gamang or chief 
family of village Rijintal in Potta- 
singhi P.-S. of Koraput district. He 
went for employment in tea 
gardens in the early part of 1930. 
He worked in the tea grden 
for nearly 3 to 4 years. After that 
he returned to his home. After the 

+ World War II he again went to 
tea garden with a few of his 
villagers“and worked there nearly 
4 to 5 years. After that he return- 
ed to his native village with some 
cash to pay his old debt. From 
that amount he invested some 
portion in building his house. He 
became the nominated Sarpanch of 
Pottasinghi G. P. in 1961. He does 
not feel shy to meet officials and 

“outsiders and place the difficul 
of Saoras before them. He is a 


helpful man to the visitors of his 
village. 
Siteya Saura (Age 45) 

Siteya belongs to village Anu 
Kundaguda, He had been to 
Assam and worked in tea 
plantation for 12 years. He 
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was retrenched from the tea garden 
after 12 years, Some authorities 
of tea garden promised him land 
and other benefits at his native 
home which tempted him to return 
to his village. However, he could 
not get_any of those promised 
boom, He had to resort to daily 
wage earning, collection and sale 
of forest produce such as firewood 
ete., to maintain his family. How- 

» ever, Siteya is a notable person of 
the village and discuss local 
problems with officials and out- 
siders. He takes keen interest 
the development of his native 
village and the area. 


in 


‘These case histories may reflect 
how the persons who had been to 
tea gardens or worked in that 
region for some years from among 
the Saoras adopted new ideas and 
social values. On their return to 
their native homes, they definitely 

- bear an imprint of change which 
incite them to entreprenuity and 
innovations. ‘There are many such 
persons in the Saora tracts of 
Ganjam and Koraput, 


Editors 


OUR NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


In this issue our new contributors 
are :— 


1, Dr. Irawati Kare, M. A. 
(Bombay), Ph. D. (Berlin), Head of 
the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropoligy, University of Poona. 

Dr, Karve is an eminent Anthro 
pologist of this country whose 


contributions particularly on kin 
ship studies have drawn wide 
admiration from all parts of the 


world. Her famous book “Kinship 
organisation in India” shows for 
the first time the various  termi- 
nology and their corelation to the 
social life of different peoples of 


OGP—MP-Lino (‘t. & KW) t 


India, Dr. Karye _ undertook 
stady among some Mundari Trib 
of Orissa and now she contribut¢ 
the present paper with reference | 


that study. | 


2, Amal Kumar Das, Dep 
Director, Cultural Research Ins! 
tute, under Scheduled Castes at 
‘Tribal Welfare Departmet 
Caleutta-1, W. B. ‘ 


He has conducted and publish 
large number of studies 


quite 
the Tribes and Castes of Wi 
Bengal. He guides the reseat 


work of the institute. 
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